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Ldttortal Comment 


OOD accounting practice is not necessarily good 

tax practice, a fact well known to controllers. 
If it were merely a case of differentiating between 
the two, the problems of management and of corpo- 
rate accountants would be comparatively simple; 
but when a condition arises in which it becomes 
necessary to alter the course of business transactions 
themselvés and to change company policies in order 
to avoid heavy tax burdens, the problem is compli- 
cated to the point where management demands and 
must have more and more sound and correct in- 
formation with respect to tax liabilities under new 
and old laws, Federal and state, if a given business 
is to continue on a profitable basis. 

That is the picture presented by enactment of the 
new Federal Revenue Act, which seems to be an ef- 
fort to regulate corporate activities and policies by 
the taxing power, as well as to obtain revenue. Fur- 
ther, instead of a simplification of the tax structure 
and procedure, the new Act appears to entail new 
complications, with resultant confusion. A whole 
series of debatable questions is opened up, which 
probably can be settled only by litigation, hearings, 
rulings and definitions by administrative officers, 
and decisions by the Board of Tax Appeals in spe- 
cific instances, which it may be found necessary later 
to carry to the courts. In other words, the exact ap- 
plication and meaning of the provisions of this Act 
may not be generally known for several years. 


Decisions as to the effect on a company’s tax 
liability under the new Act, of transactions which 
are being entered into and completed now, and of 
company policies with respect to dividends, must 
be made promptly, by management. This means 
that the controller and his tax department will be 
called on immediately by management for informa- 
tion which will aid it in making those decisions. 
Intensive studies of the Act will be made both in- 
dividually and by organized groups. The hands of 
the controller are strengthened by the fact that he 
may now compare notes with other controllers, 
through his national organization, as to how to best 
handle the problem. 

This new responsibility will be met by the aver- 
age controller in the same effective way in which 
previous burdens of like character and moment have 
been carried. It is well, however, to point to these 
routine performances of difficult tasks by control- 
lers and to make a careful and just estimate of 
their importance and value to business concerns, 
lest these worth-while contributions to the smooth 
conduct of business come to be regarded by control- 
lers themselves as commonplace. 

A question as to the accounting treatment of ac- 
cruals for the new tax on undistributed earnings is 
asked in this issue, and comments requested. It is 
typical of the many problems arising under the new 
Act. 
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_~ THE TODD A.B.C. 
PAY ROLL SYSTEM 





THE SIMPLEST, MOST ECONOMICAL SOLUTION OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY PAY ROLL PROBLEMS 


The Todd A.B.C. Pay Roll System is so simply conceived and designed 
that it will fit admirably into any pay roll system, large or small, that is al- 
ready in operation. 

The ‘Todd A.B.C. Pay Roll System is always up-to-date on all recor ds 
and is ready at all times for verification of deductions and contributions of 
an employee. 

The Todd A.B.C, Pay Roll System automatically records all necessary 
tax statistics and individual earning records, concentrating all such infor- 
mation conveniently for review by Federal and State representatives. 

The Todd A.B.C. Pay Roll System is so flexible that it will aid rather 
than upset the methods of accounting already in force. 

The Todd A.B.C. Pay Roll System assures bank cooperation, hundreds 
of cashing places for employee pay checks, and complete protection against 
check crooks. 

Every business or industrial concern which has a pay roll is either now : 
facing or soon will face a Social Security bookkeeping problem. Be sure you 
investigate The Todd A.B.C. Pay Roll System. It will solve your problem 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





Call The Todd Sales Com- 
pany nearest you—there 
is one in every large city 
—and ask to have a Todd- 
man call to help you sim- 


plify your pay roll record 


keeping. 























Code of Procedure of a Large Industrial 
for Unemployment Insurance 


Specific Instructions Issued by Mr. J. S. SNELHAM, Comptroller of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., Cover Recording, Reporting, and Accounting Routines and 
Forms under Federal Act and State Laws—Uniform Methods Described in Detail. 


CODE of procedure, with in- 

structions as to recording, ac- 
counting for and reporting the facts 
and transactions on which are based 
compliance with the Federal Social 
Security Act and with various state 
unemployment insurance laws, has 
been prepared under direction of Mx. 
J. S. SNELHAM, Comptroller of Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., for the 
guidance of employees of the com- 
pany throughout the country. Ac- 
counting and executive employees at 
all branches are interested in the pro- 
visions of the Federal Act; employees 
in many states also have the provisions 
of the state laws to master. 

Mr. Snelham, who is a member of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, and a member of its Board 
of Directors, has kindly given permis- 
sion to publish salient points of the 
code prepared under his direction. 
The specific instructions will, it is be- 
lieved, be valuable to controllers gen- 
erally. 


—THE Epiror. 


In a general introduction, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, Mr. Snelham says: 

“The Seventy-Fourth Congress en- 
acted legislation to provide for gen- 
eral welfare by establishing a system 
of Federal old-age benefits and by 
enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child 
welfare, public health, and the ad- 
ministration of their unemployment 
compensation laws; to establish a So- 
cial Security Board; to raise revenue; 
and for other purposes. 

“The States of Alabama, California, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia have already en- 
acted State Unemployment Insurance 
legislation. It is expected that the re- 
maining states will also enact Un- 
employment Insurance legislation. 
“In view of the foregoing, it is 
deemed advisable to formulate uni- 
form methods of record keeping and 
reporting. This Code of Procedure 
is issued with that purpose in mind. 
“Supplements to this code will be 
issued from time to time as we are 
able to obtain regulations from the 
Federal and various State governments. 
“For convenience sake we shall en- 
deavor to devise forms which will 
conform to the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Government and all States which 
affect us. In this respect, the form 
prescribed may, of necessity, contain 
columns which will not be required at 
a particular plant. The obvious con- 
clusion is that such columns will be 
left blank when reporting. 
“This code will be issued in such 
form as to be filed readily in your 
‘Code of Procedure’ binder.” 


SUMMARY OF FEDERAL ACT’S 
PROVISIONS 

The first section of the code is de- 
voted to a summary of the provisions 
of the Federal Social Security Act. It 
is quoted in its entirety because of its 
clarity, and because it covers several 
points which have seldom been men- 
tioned in discussions of the Act: 


The Federal “Social Security Act” 
which became a law on August 14, 1935, 
provides among other things for unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age pensions 
supported by a three-fold system of pay- 
roll taxes. 

While the Act is divided into eleven 
titles, there are only two which this pro- 
cedure will deal with in detail. 

It should be noted at the outset that 


this Act provides for two systems of pay- 
roll taxes on employers, as follows: 

Title IX. “Tax on employers of eight 
or more’—provides an excise tax (based 
on the payroll) for unemployment insur- 
ance purposes. 

Title VIII. ‘Tax with respect to em- 
ployment’’—provides an excise tax on all 
employers (based on the payroll) for 
old-age benefit purposes. 

These two taxes are distinct. They 
have important differences in rates and 
application. 

Title VIII. Also provides an excise 
tax on all employees, based on a _ per- 
centage of his or her wages received by 
him or her after December 31, 1936, 
with respect to employment after such 
date. 

While this division will deal only with 
Title IX, the two divisions of Title VIII 
were referred to in order to illustrate 
their distinctive characteristics. 

The provisions of the Act in respect 
of Title IX are summarized as follows: 


Employers Affected 

Employers are subject to the Act if 
they have employed eight or more per- 
sons on each of some twenty days dur- 
ing the taxable year, each day being in 
a different calendar week. It is not 
necessary that the weeks of employment 
be consecutive nor that the same persons 
be employed in each of the twenty weeks. 


Contributions—By Whom Made 

The payment of Federal taxes is to be 
made, as in the case of Income taxes, to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue of the 
District where the principal place of 
business is located, and where there is 
no principal place of business in the 
United States, to the Collector at Balti- 
more, Maryland. The first taxable year 
is 1936. Returns must be filed on or be- 
fore January 31 next following the close 
of each taxable year. Payment may be made 
in quarterly installments but the first quar- 
terly payment shall be due not later than 
the last day prescribed for the filing of re- 
turns. 

Rate of Contributions 

The tax is at the rate of one (1) per 

cent. for the calendar year 1936, two (2) 
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per cent. for 1937, and three (3) per cent. 
thereafter. 


Computing Contributions 


In computing the contributions, the en- 
tire wage or salary of every employee, in- 
cluding executives, is to be included. All 
remuneration, including wages, _ salaries, 
bonuses, commissions, allowances for room 
and board and the like, are to included. 


Credit Provisions 

If the employer’s State has no unemploy- 
ment insurance law, the employer will sim- 
ply pay the Federal contributions at the 
rates specified above into the United States 
Treasury. 

If the employer’s State does have an un- 
employment insurance law which meets 
the Federal standards, the employer can 
offer as a credit against the Federal tax, the 
contributions which he has made to the 
State fund for the taxable year, provided 
such contributions have been paid before 
the date of filing his Federal return. The 
credit, however, is allowed only up to 
ninety (90) per cent. of the Federal tax. 
The remaining ten (10) per cent., for 
which credit is not allowed, will be paid 
to the Federal Government and used for 
Federal administrative expenses and allotted 
to eligible States for their expenses under 
the law. 

Reductions in Contributions 


Under the Federal Act the States are 
permitted, within certain limits, to reduce 
the contribution rate, after the taxable 
year 1937, for employers who have stabi- 
lized their employment and who have there- 
fore caused a minimum of unemployment 
for which benefits are payable. However, a 
lower contribution to the State would not 
diminish the total cost of unemployment 
insurance for the employer if the reduced 
State contribution merely served to reduce 
the Federal credit. 

If the State allows a reduction in the rate, 
the employer is still permitted a credit, 
within certain limitations, against the 
Federal contributions as though no reduc- 
tion had been allowed. 

This additional credit will be allowed 
only when the rate reduction is given by 
the State under the following conditions: 


(1) If the employer is contributing to a 
pooled State fund (see “Type of State 
laws’) the lower rate must not be per- 
mitted on the basis of less than three (3) 
years of unemployment compensation ex- 
perience. That is, at all times during the 
three (3) years an eligible employee must 
have been able to secure benefits from the 
fund. 

(2) If the employer is allowed the lower 
rate because of having guaranteed employ- 
ment to his employees, such guaranty must 
have been fulfilled during the preceding 
year, and the employer's guaranteed em- 
ployment account in the State fund must 
amount to at least 714 per cent. of his 
guaranteed payroll. 

(3) If the employer is contributing un- 
der an individual employer account plan, 
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the lower rate may be permitted only when: 
(a) his eligible employees have been able 
to secure unemployment benefits from the 
account during the preceding calendar 
year; and (b) such account amounts to not 
less than five (5) times the largest amount 
of benefits paid from such account within 
any one of the three (3) preceding years; 
and (c) his account amounts to at least 
seven and one-half (71/4) per cent. of his 
payroll in the State in the preceding cal- 
endar year. 
Standard for State Laws 

In order for the employer to receive 
credit against the Federal tax for the pay- 
ments made to the State unemployment in- 
surance funds, the state law must be ap- 
proved by the Federal Social Security 
Board as meeting the following standards: 


(1) Unemployment benefits must be paid 
through public employment offices, or 
other agencies approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

(2) Benefits may not be paid until two 
years after contributions begin. 

(3) The money paid into the State fund 
must be turned over to the United States 
Treasury and deposited in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund. 

(4) The money in the State’s account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund may be used 
only for the payment of unemployment 
benefits and none of it may be used for 
administrative expenses. 

(5) An unemployed person who is other- 
wise eligible for benefits may not be 
denied benefits on the ground that he re- 
fused to take a job if: (a) the job offered 
is vacant on account of a strike, lockout or 
other labor dispute; (b) the wages, hours 
or working conditions are substantially less 
favorable than those prevailing for similar 
work in the locality; (c) as a condition of 
being employed, the individual would be 
required to join a company union or resign 
from or refrain from joining any bona 
fide labor organization. 

(6) The rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties under the law must be subject to the 
power of the legislature to amend or re- 
peal the law. 


Types of State Laws 

The Federal Act leaves the States free to 
adopt their own unemployment insurance 
laws. Such laws as have been passed in 
this country fall into two classes, or varia- 
tions thereof; viz., the pooled fund type 
and the individual employer account type. 

In the pooled fund type, the contribu- 
tions from all employers are commingled 
and unemployment benefits are payable 
from this fund to employees regardless of 
the employer for whom they work. 

In the individual employer account type, 
separate accounts are kept by the state fot 
each employer, and the payment of benefits 
from an employer’s account is made only 
to the employees of that particular em- 
ployer. In other words, each employee 
looks to his own employer's account for 
benefits. In certain cases a guarantee of 
minimum employment may be made by the 
employer, and if accepted by the State, the 


guarantee may be taken as a substitute for 
contributions. In those latter cases Federal 
contributions must be made and the net 
amount thereof can be reduced only after 
successful operation has been demonstrated 
and under the conditions indicated under 
the caption “Reduction in Contributions.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A series of questions and answers 
appears next in the code. Two of them 
are quoted : 


“Question 8: 

To whom and how often will the em- 
ployer make payments of the Federal 
Payroll Tax? 

“Answer: 

Under title IX, payments are to be 
made to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in January of each year. The tax- 
payer may elect to pay the tax in four 
(4) equal installments, in which case 
the first installment shall be not later 
than the last day prescribed for filing 
returns (January 31), the second in- 
stallment shall be paid on or before 
the last day of the third month after 
such last day (April 30); the third 
installment on or before the last day 
of the sixth month after such last day 
(July 31), and the fourth installment 
on or before the last day of the ninth 
month after such last day (October 
31). The entire tax being payable 
within ten (10) months of the close 
of the preceding calendar year. 


“Question 9: 


What are the Federal and State Pay- 
roll Tax liabilities with regard to sales- 
men or employees working in a number 
of States throughout the calendar year? 


“Answer: 

In the case of a sales office in 
Illinois sending several salesmen into 
each of several states, but in no state 
having the eight (8) employees which 
would make it subject to the state law, 
the employer would pay the full tax 
under Title IX of the Social Security 
Act into the Federal Treasury, and al- 
though the unemployment compensa- 
tion tax is paid, none of the salesmen 
would be entitled to unemployment 
compensation in case they were out of 
work. 

“If the salesmen (or closing machine 
men) do all or part of their work in 
Illinois, the Illinois law will probably 








provide, as in New York, that the 
Illinois law will be applicable, pro- 
viding the employer has a sufficient 
number of employees to be subject to 
the Illinois law. If salesmen work in 
other states entirely and assuming that 
their employers have only one or two 
employees in such other state, and are 
not subject to the law in the other 
state, the employer would pay the full 
tax on such employees to the Federal 
Treasury, and the employee would not 
be entitled to unemployment compen- 
sation.” 


DISTRICTING AND PERSONNEL 


“The Chief Clerk at each location 
will be responsible for the compilation 
of the necessary information to com- 
plete the forms which will be required 
by the Federal and State governments. 

“Such completed forms as are des- 
ignated under Division A-3 (C), Re- 
porting and Forms, will be forwarded 
to the Comptroller. 

“The Comptroller will delegate the 
work of record keeping and reporting 
at the Head Office.” 

The sections of the code pertaining 
to accounting, and reporting, proce- 
dures and forms are given here, but 
quotation marks are omitted: 


ACCOUNTING 
The tax rate in respect of Federal Un- 
employment Insurance is based on the en- 
tire payroll and is as follows: 


1% for the calendar year 1936 
2% for the calendar year 1937 
3% for the calendar year 1938 and thereafter. 


In a case where the State in which the 
plant or sales office is located has not en- 
acted a State unemployment insurance law 
which meets with the Federal requirements, 
when the gross amount (before any deduc- 
tions) of a weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly payroll has been ascertained a 
computation will be made at the prevailing 
rate. 

The following entry will then be made: 


Charge: Acct. No. 833 
Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax 
Credit: Acct. No. 233 
Reserve for Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $......cccsees see 


“To record the amount of tax accured 
in respect of the Federal Unemployment 





Insurance at the rate of ........ % of the en- 
tire payroll for the... ended 


sveseate | ere 


*Separate accounts have been opened for 
these accounts applying to each State. 
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“However, where the State in which 
the plant or sales office is located has en- 
acted a State unemployment insurance law 
which meets the Federal requirements, a 
combination entry will be made as follows: 


Charge: Acct. No. 833 
Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax 
Charge: Acct. No. * 
State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Tax 
Credit: Acct. No. 233 
Reserve for Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $......ecsee scene 
Credit: Acct. No. * 
Reserve for State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $....ecseees cere 


“To record the amount of taxes accured 
in respect of Federal and State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance on the payroll for the 


ACCOR ences ccrassesvccccscetniavicasen 
(Gross amount) ............ iccascasgaasstes.cieeve 


State unemployment insur- 

BCE EAR 6.527 0 escdascecarssie Dirceectonerince'« tex 
Federal unemployment insur- 

ance tax, ....% 


Less: State contribution up 
to 90% of Federal tax 
Net Federal Payroll tax $...........c000 + so 
Total Federal and State 
unemployment tax 
MOCBVAY cccscsschoaciacses Weer tamccatina 


Note: The provisions and manner of 
computation in respect of State unem- 
ployment insurance tax will be dealt 
with separately under the headings of 
those States which have enacted unem- 
ployment insurance legislation. 


Head Office will give the plants an entry 
monthly covering the tax accrual applicable 
to the salaries paid by head office and 
which are charged back to the plants. 

The entry on the plant books will be: 


Charge: Acct. No. 833 
Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax 
Charge: Acct. No. * 
State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Tax 
Credit: Acct. No. 743 
Head Office Deersecncscrsesstiaees 


At Head Office, the entry in respect of 
Federal and State unemployment insur- 
ance taxes, accrued on salaries paid at Head 
Office for the account of various offices and 
plants, will be as follows: 


Charge: Acct. Now ...cé..00. 
(Name of plant) eee dca 
Credit: Acct. No. 233 
Reserve for Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $......cccsee + cone 
Credit: Acct. No. *...... 
Reserve for State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $.......cccsee coe 


“To record the Federal and State unem- 
ployment insurance taxes accrued by Head 
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Office on plant and office salaries paid by 
head office for the............0 ended........s.00+ 
.19...., aS follows: 


Salaries paid by Head Of- 


BROS scdesseascqcesvotaceseqcaseienisond Piccatecprstaceeetacss 
State Unemployment Insur- 
ande. Tat, x. Ciccnconus Gide icstassse case 


Federal Unemployment Insur- 
ance Tax, ....% 





Less: State contribution up 
to 90% of Federal Tax.... 
Net Federal 
OM acs cvnenetaise 
Total Federal and State 
Unemployment Tax 
GRGRUGN «oc ceoratscccareen $ 


Location of Reserves: The plant or of- 
fice from which wages or salaries are paid, 
which salaries are subject to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Tax, will carry the reserves 
in respect of Federal and State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, regardless of how the 
charges for salaries are distributed, with 
the following exceptions: 


It is deemed advisable to carry the State 
reserves at a single place in the State where 
we operate more than one plant within 
such State. The Comptroller will therefore 
designate at which office such reserves shall 
be carried. 

The Comptroller will further designate 
the intervals of transfer of reserves be- 
tween offices as occasion demands. 

In the instance where a plant or office 
pays salaries which are later transferred to 
Head Office, it is to be understood that 
such plant or office will also charge Head 
Office with the Unemployment Insurance 
Tax accrued in respect of such salary. 

The journal entry in this instance 
would be: 


Charge: Acct. No. 743 
Fread : OO: Gicncccscsisseie dese 
Credit: Acct. No. 233 
Reserve for Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $.....ccccccsee + coe 
Credit: Acct. No. *...... 
Reserve for State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax $.......cccccs00 + core 


“To record the Federal and State un- 
employment insurance taxes accured by 
(plant name) on plant and office salaries 
paid by (plant name) for thea... 
CRO secsnccsessnsatinrioten 19...., as follows: 


Salaries paid by 

name) 
State Unemployment Insur- 

ance Tax, ....% $ 0 a3 
Federal Unemployment In- 

surance Tax, .... Zo... 


(plant 
$ 












Less: State contribution up 
to 90% of Federal Tax 
Net Federal Payroll 
Tax 
Total Federal and State 
Unemployment Tax 
ROCTUAE “aceciasscecccsniccas $ 
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Further, if the state in which the plant 
or office is located has not enacted un- 
ployment insurance legislation, then the 
accounts involved would be only No. 743 
—Head Office and No. 233—Reserve for 
Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax. 

In the event that the plant or office has 
calculated the payroll tax in total and 
credited its reserve accounts before mak- 
ing the charge to Head Office, then the 
credits of the above entry would be to the 
Federal and/or State Unemployment In- 
surance Tax accounts instead of the reserve 
accounts. 


REPORTING AND FORMS 

In so far as the Federal Unemployment 
Insurance is concerned, no weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly reporting form is re- 
quired. 

It will be necessary, however, to submit 
an analysis of the Acct. No. 233—Reserve 
for Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax, 
with the monthly accounts which are sub- 
mitted to Head Office. 

This analysis will be prepared as fol- 
lows: 
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In place of the above, new Forms No. 
1008-G and 1008-B will be substituted. 
These new forms conform, so far as it has 
been possible to determine, to the require- 
ments essential in assembling the necessary 
information which will enable us to com- 
pile such reports as will be required under 
the Federal and States’ regulations. 

The following is required in respect of 
these forms, which for purposes of instruc- 
tion will be considered as one form, the 
suffixes “B’ and “G” merely denoting 
whether for a male or female employee: 


ForM 1008-B (AND/oR -G) INDIVIDUAL 

EMPLOYMENT AND EARNING RECORD 

This form will be maintained at the of- 
fice from which the salary or wage pay- 
ments are made, regardless of the location 
in which the employee whose earning 
record the card will reflect, performs his 
or her work. 

At Head Office it shall be the duty of the 
Cashier, or some one delegated by him, to 
record the desired information thereon. 

At the plants and sales offices, the re- 
sponsibility shall rest with the Chief Clerk. 


Analysis of Reserve for Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax 









































Balance (Cr.) > (As per previous report) $_____..__ 
Add: Tax Provision based on payrolls: 
Less 
Date Gross Tax State Net 
Period Ended Payroll Rate | Provision Credit Provision 
Wk.:S.M.:M. 
-_Y 
Cc 
_o 
C 
_o7 
c 
a 
——— o eS SD 
a a: eee 
——— . [rr 
PAYS € i ree: [Te 


Note: 


Wk.—Week 


S.M.—Semi-Month 
M.—Month 


A duplicate of this analysis will be for- 
warded to the District Accountant in charge 
of the district wherein the analysis origi- 
nates. 

At this date no regulations have as yet 
been issued by the Federal Government in 
respect of this tax. When such regulations 
are issued, this code will be amended, if 
necessary. 

A supplement to Standard Instructions 
No. 113, pages 5, 6 and 7, has been issued 
which cancels the present Salary Payroll 
Sheet—Form C-192, and substitutes in its 
place, Salary Payroll Sheet—Form 1007. 
The use of this new form is described in 
the supplemental Standard Instructions No. 
113-B, dated January 1, 1936. 

Forms No. 1003-G and 1003-B will be 
discontinued as of January 1, 1936. 


SEPARATE FORM FOR EACH EMPLOYEE 


A separate form will be made out for 
each existing employee and also for each 
new employee who is taken on. 

Postings to this form will be made di- 
rectly after each payroll period has been 
completed. By this is meant that it is con- 
sidered more advisable to post each pay- 
roll as it is completed rather than to post, 
say, an accumulation of four weekly pay- 
rolls. 

This is a visible record and special 
binders will be furnished. 

In arranging these cards in the binder 
the following is suggested: 


Factory Payrolls: By departments by clock 
numbers. 


Factory Office where a clock number has 
been assigned: By clock numbers. 
Factory Office where no clock number has 

been assigned: Alphabetically. 

District Offices where no clock number has 
been assigned: By departments alpha- 
betically. 

Executive Office: By departments alpha- 
betically. 


Provision should be made to file and 
preserve cards of those employees who 
leave the company’s employ either volun- 
tarily or for cause. 

When an employee is dropped from the 
payroll his or her card should be removed 
from the binder and placed in the file re- 
ferred to above. 

This file should contain two divisions. 
One for those who have been laid off on 
account of seasonal business and are sub- 
ject to rehire. Another for those who have 
voluntarily resigned or been discharged for 
cause and who are not subject to rehire. 


Must BE LOCKED IN VAULT 


Binders containing Employment and 
Earning Record cards when not in actual 
use by the Chief Clerk, his delegate; or in 
the case of factory payrolls, by the payroll 
department, must be kept under lock and 
key in a vault or other fireproof receptacle. 

At the moment we are unable to ascer- 
tain just what information the various State 
governments will require with respect to 
employees who leave our employ, hence it 
is imperative that we keep this record 
carefully while the employee is in our 
employ and preserve the record after the 
employee has left our employ. 

The following information will be shown 
on this Form No. 1008-B (or -G). 


PR. NO:; 


This column in which the figures 1 to 
53 have been printed will represent either 
“weeks,” “semi-months” or “months.” In 
other words, it represents the “‘pay’’ pe- 
riods. For example, in the case of an 
employee paid on a weekly basis, the 1 
would represent the first weekly pay period 
in January. In the case of a “‘semi- 
monthly” pay, it would represent the pe- 
riod from January 1 to January 15. In 
the case of a “monthly” pay, it would 
represent the month of January. 

In the case of a new employee, the 
first entry on his or her card should be 
made on the line representing the current 
pay period. For example, if a new em- 
ployee was hired on a monthly basis on 
the first day of April, the first entry on 
his or her card would appear opposite— 
PR. No. 4. 


19—Period Ended: 

At the head of this column insert the 
year after the figure 19. 

In the column proper, insert the date 
the pay period ends. 
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Days W’K’D: 

In the case of an hourly or piecework 
employee show here the number of days 
worked for the period. 

In the case of a weekly or monthly 
salaried employee, show the number of 
days the pay covers, in the event the em- 
ployee is paid for any lost time. Other- 
wise, show the same as an hourly em- 
ployee, for the actual days worked. 


Hours W’K’D: 

In the case of an hourly or piecework 
employee show here the number of hours 
contained in the days worked for the period. 

In the case of a weekly or monthly 
salaried employee, show the number of 
“full time’ hours contained in the days 
the pay covers, in the event the employee 
is paid for any lost time. Otherwise, show 
the same as an hourly employee, for the 
actual time worked. 


Rate—Amount: 

Show here the rate of pay of an em- 
ployee. 

If an hourly worker, show the hourly 
rate. 

If a piecework worker, show the stand- 
ard hourly rate. 

If a weekly, semi-monthly or monthly 
salaried employee, show the rate applicable. 


Rate—Unit: 

Show here the unit the pay is based on. 

If an hourly worker, show “HR.” 

If a piecework worker, also show as 
“HR.-P.W.,” which wiil indicate that the 
“hours’’ shown times the “rate’’ may or 
may not equal the actual pay earned, due 
to the fact that the ‘rate’ is based on a 
standard hourly rate. 

If a weekly, semi-monthly or monthly 
salaried employee, show  respectively— 
“WKLY,” “S-M’ or “Mo” 


Earnings: 
Show here the gross amount earned by 
the employee for the period. 


Deductions: 
Fed. Old Age Pension: 

This column will not be used until after 
January 1, 1937, when deductions for the 
Federal Old Age Pension become effective. 
At that time certain deductions are to be 
withheld from the employee's earnings. 
This phase will be dealt with at a later 
date. 


State Unemp. Ins.: 

Certain states require that the employer 
deduct from the employee's earnings a cer- 
tain percentage of such earnings. The em- 
ployer is responsible to the State for such 
deductions so made. In this column will 
be entered such deductions. 

For the various rates applicable refer to 
that particular State division of this code. 


Group Ins.: 
Enter here deductions made from em- 
ployee’s earnings. 
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Blank Columns: 


These may be used for any other mis- 
cellaneous deductions which may arise. 


Net Am’t Paid: 

Show here the net amount to the em- 
ployee. The amount so shown should be 
equal to the “Earnings’’ column less the 
total of the “Deductions” columns. This 
amount should be the same as the em- 
ployee’s pay check. 


Memo: 

Whenever an employee has not worked 
the full working days covered by the pay- 
roll period, note here the number of days 
absent and the reason therefor. 


Forward: 

In this space which is directly under 
line 27, enter the totals of the columns 
“Earnings,” Fed. Old Age Pension,” “State 
Unemp. Ins.,” “Group Ins.,” etc., and ‘Net 
Amt. Paid.” These totals will then be car- 
ried to the reverse side of the sheet. 


Full-Time Hours Per Period: 

In this space insert the number of hours 
which have been established as a full-time 
period (week, semi-month or month). In 
the case of an employee who customarily 
works less than the full time established, 
the time such employee normally works 
in any calendar week, etc., shall be deemed 
the period of full-time employment. 


Full-Time Period Earnings: 

In the case of an employee paid on an 
hourly or piecework basis, in this space 
insert the full-time earnings based on the 
established number of hours for the period 
times the established rate per unit. 

In the case of an employee paid on a 
weekly, semi-monthly or monthly basis, in- 
sert such basis. 


Reason for Termination of Employment: 

If an employee voluntarily resigns, the 
only notation needed is the word ‘‘Re- 
signed” followed by the date of such res- 
ignation. 

When an employee is laid off because of 
lack of work, and, conditions warranting, 
would be eligible for rehirement, insert— 
“Laid off—would rehire.” 

When an employee is discharged be- 
cause of unfitness for the employment in 
question, insert ‘‘Discharged—not suited 
for employment.” 

When an employee is discharged for dis- 
honesty or the commission of some other 
untoward act detrimental to the business, 
insert in this space “Discharged for cause.” 
It will then be necessary to have a com- 
plete report of the reason for dismissal 
filed with the Employment Records. This 
is important because of the fact that a dis- 
charge for cause has a bearing on the 
waiting time an eligible person must put in 
before receiving benefits under the State 
unemployment insurance. 
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Name: 

List here the employee’s name, listing 
the surname first, followed by the initials. 
The name should be either printed or type- 
written. 


Address: 

List here the home address of the em- 
ployee. 
Family: 

M represents male employee (use Form 
No. 1008-B). 

F represents female employee (use Form 
No. 1008-G). 

S represents a single employee. 

M in fourth bracket represents a mar- 
ried employee. 

Place a V in the brackets which repre- 
sent the status of the employee. 


Depend: 
Insert here the number of dependents 
other than wife. 


Dept.: 

Show here the department in which the 
employee is listed as employed; such as 
Sales, Manufacturing, etc. 


Fed. Ins. No.: 
State Ins. No.: 

It is contemplated that employees’ in- 
surance identification numbers will be is- 
sued by both the Federal Social Security 
Board and various State authorities. These 
numbers may coincide. In any event both 
numbers will have to be shown when they 
are known. 


Clock No.: 

Where an employee has been assigned a 
clock number, such number will be shown 
here. 

FILES AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Each office and plant will open files to 
contain forms and correspondence relating 
to Federal and State Unemployment In- 
surance matters. 

The Divisions necessary at the moment 
are: 


(1) Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax 
—Forms. 

(2) Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax 
—Correspondence. 

(3) State Unemployment Insurance Tax— 
Forms. 

(4) State Unemployment Insurance Tax— 
Correspondence. 


FEDERAL OLD AGE PENSION 
This division of the Social Security Act 
does not become operative until January 1, 
1937. 
No material for this section has been 
released to date. 


In coming issues, additional excerpts will 
be published. They will deal with the pro- 


visions of various state laws. 








Corporate Trusteeships Criticized by 
Securities Commission 


Its Recommendations Reviewed and Several Constructive Suggestions Made 
in Connection with Proposed Modification of Indentures—Active Duties and 
Broader Powers Which May be Assigned to the Trustee—Article by B. G. SMITH. 


4 lew problem of tightening control 
of corporate trustees by legislative 
means and by government regulation 
has been brought to the fore by the 
fact that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been making studies 
through a special committee of the 
actions and usual courses of procedure 
of trustees under corporate trust in- 
dentures, which led to the making of 
recommendations to Congress for new 
legislation. 

The recommendations for legisla- 
tion are commented on in the article 
that follows, by Mr. B. G. SMITH, 
a director of THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA, who has had 
many years’ experience both in the 
banking and industrial fields. Mr. 
Smith not only comments on the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for legisla- 
tion, but himself makes constructive 
suggestions which might be consid- 
ered in connection with future legisla- 
tion and embodied in it. 

The specific points covered by Mr. 
Smith are matters that grow out of prac- 
tical experience in this field. They are 
points some of which may be con- 
sidered unique or revolutionary in 
character. 

—THE EpITor. 


OME years ago, when I was con- 

nected with one of our largest 
trust companies, I had an opportunity 
to study thoroughly some hundreds 
of corporate trusteeships and observe 
their methods of administration. 
There was a monotonous sameness to 
the general clauses of the indentures, 
particularly those relating to the re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities of the 
trustee. For how many years these 
formulas had been in common use or 
how they originated we are not con- 
cerned with here. 


Having had, at this same time, an 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the duties and liabilities of personal 
and corporate trustees acting under 
wills or deeds of trust I was impressed 
with the lack of responsibility of trus- 
tees acting under bond indentures, 
notwithstanding the fact that I fully 
realized the fundamental difference 
that one had control of the property 
and the other did not. Some years of 
industrial experience in several fields, 
since that time, during which I have 
had an opportunity to observe and 
study corporate practices from the in- 
side and the manner in which they 
may be employed to jeopardize the in- 
terests of bondholders, in the hands of 
unscrupulous managements having 
conflicting interests, has served not 
only to strengthen my earlier impres- 
sions but has convinced me that it was 
all the more important that trustees 
under corporate indentures, not hav- 
ing control of the property, should 
take the necessary precautions to sat- 
isfy themselves that the trusts were 
not being administered at least to the 
detriment of the bondholders. 


LOOPHOLES ExIsTED 

It makes little difference whether 
the abuses of the system were prac- 
ticed by a relatively small minority of 
debtor corporations and trustees; the 
important fact is that it has been 
amply demonstrated that loopholes 
existed and that the investing public 
had been fleeced to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, losses which 
might at least have been partially 
avoided if the trustees had been 
charged with active responsibilities. 

There appears to be little doubt 
that the next Congress and some state 
legislatures as well will take cogni- 
zance of the matter and, following 


hearings, enact more or less drastic 
laws which will tend to prevent their 
recurrence. As it is my belief that the 
degree to which these reform meas- 
ures will be carried will depend 
largely upon the attitude taken by 
corporations and by the trust com- 
panies and banks interested in pre- 
serving their large and profitable cor- 
porate trust businesses, I am taking 
this occasion to offer several practical 
suggestions which I believe to be of a 
constructive nature and which, if 
adopted beforehand, might temper 
the wind to the lamb about to be 
shorn. 


SECURITIES COMMISSION’S RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 
The major recommendations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
to Congress are summed up by it as 


follows: 


1, That trustees be charged with ac- 
tive duties and commensurate respon- 
sibilities. 

2. That the trustee be made respon- 
sible for failure to record, file, or refile 
the mortgage in the proper recording of- 
fice, and for failure to use reasonable care 
and diligence in certifying the securities. 

3. That the trustee be made responsi- 
ble for the exercise of such reasonable 
care as the circumstances permit in effect- 
ing the application of the proceeds of 
securities issues to their avowed purposes. 

4. That the trustee be made responsible 
for the use of reasonable care and dili- 
gence in enforcing compliance with nega- 
tive pledge causes, and in seeing that the 
provisions for substitution and release 
of security and in taking appropriate 
steps to protect the security holders in 
case the issuer violates or threatens to 
violate them. 

5. That the trustee be made responsi- 
ble for use of reasonable care and dili- 
gence in ascertaining the occurrence of 
defaults under the indenture and in giv- 
ing notice thereof to the security hold- 
ers where such notice is necessary for 
their protection. 
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6. That, when default occurs, the trus- 
tee be made responsible for failure to 
take such action in the protection or 
enforcement of security; in the collection 
of principal or interest; or in the repre- 
sentation of their beneficiaries in legal 
proceedings, as is reasonably necessary 
for the protection of investors. 

7. That exculpatory clauses in inden- 
tures incompatible with the foregoing 
standards of conduct be outlawed. 

8. We conclude that it is necessary in 
the public interest and for the protection 
of investors (a) that the trustees under 
these indentures be disqualified from act- 
ing or serving if they have or acquire 
conflicts of interest incompatible or in- 
consistent with their fiduciary obliga- 
tions; and (b) that they be transformed 
into active trustees with the obligation 
to exercise that degree of care and dili- 
gence which the law attaches to such high 
fiduciary position. 

There can be little to quarrel about 
with respect to recommendation 2 
and the same may be said of number 5. 
With respect to the latter however it 
will be necessary to devise means 
whereby the notice contemplated may 
be given promptly, and this subject 
will be treated of later. Recommenda- 
tion number 7 follows as a corollary 


of those preceding it. 


MoDIFYING CONTRACTUAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

In recommendation 8 (b) there is 
an implication that existing inden- 
tures should be changed to conform 
to whatever new legislation is en- 
acted. If this is actually the intention, 
we are faced at once with a very diff- 
cult problem—that of modifying 
the contractual relationships between 
debtor corporations and their bond- 
holders—which will require not only 
the consent of the corporation and 
the trustee but that of the individual 
holders of billions of dollars of se- 
curities as well. Owing to the fact 
that bearer bonds have been largely 
used in the past most of the security 
holders are unknown and it would be 
necessary to establish their identity 
and ownership through advertise- 
ments calling for a deposit of their 
holdings in the same manner as is cus- 
tomary in the case of the formation of 
protective committees. This would 
not only be an extremely costly pro- 
cedure but, from a practical stand- 
point I seriously doubt whether the 
objective ever could be attained. Espe- 
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cially in the case of the large majority 
of issues which are not in default, re- 
sponse, in my opinion, would not be 
received from a sufficient number (in 
amount) of the security holders to 
permit modification to be made effec- 
tive in the form of a supplemental in- 
denture incorporating the new pro- 
visions. 

It is obvious that the bondholders 
could not be forced to initiate such 
action—it must be done voluntarily. 
Also from a practical standpoint, in 
the case of security issues in default, is 
it not a fact that in most cases protec- 
tive measures would already have been 
taken and there would be nothing to 
be gained by modifying an indenture 
after the damage, if any, had already 
been done? However, it is true that 
the bondholders in such instances 
would be in a position to consider and 
act upon a proposal to modify with- 
out incurring much additional ex- 
pense and in certain cases modifica- 
tion probably would be justified even 
if their security holdings were to re- 
main undisturbed in any proposed 
plan of reorganization. Such changes, 
however, could not well be forced 
upon the security holders; their 
further demands, if any, should be a 
matter between them and the debtor 
corporation solely, and logically be 
incorporated in a demand for re- 
organization. Otherwise it is imprac- 
ticable to consider such a question. 


MAJOR QUESTIONS FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


We now come down to the two 
main questions which we have to con- 
sider, namely: 


(1) Is it possible to rectify the situation 
which arises when the trustee, its 
directors, officers or stockholders, 
have other interests which might 
conflict with those of the bondhold- 
ers for whom the trustee is acting, 
as incorporated in recommendation 
8 (a), short of prohibiting the trus- 
tee from acting in the dual role of 
banker and trustee from the incep- 
tion of these functions. 

(2) What active duties and _ broader 
powers should be assigned to the 
trustee which will obviate the criti- 
cisms incorporated in recommenda- 
tions 3, 4 and 6, together with the 
matters criticised elsewhere in the 
report? 


With regard to the first question 
let us consider some of the circum- 
stances surrounding the dual relation- 
ship of banker-trustee and see whether 
it is as undesirable or unsound as at 
first glance might appear to be the case: 


THE DUAL FUNCTION OF THE 
BANKER-TRUSTEE 

In well-managed corporations, op- 
erating at a profit, with substantial 
equities over fixed charges, no ques- 
tions arise as to any diversity of in- 
terest of creditors, bondholders or 
stockholders; the status of these ob- 
ligations and securities is fixed by 
statute, by the indenture, or by the 
charter as the case may be and every- 
thing is clear sailing. 

However, when a corporation grad- 
ually drifts into a precarious condi- 
tion due to an industry depression, 
a general depression, poor manage- 
ment or otherwise, a situation is 
created where such diversity of in- 
terest becomes more sharply defined 
and policies may be adopted which 
would benefit one class at the ex- 
pense of the others. At such times 
an incompetent or unscrupulous exec- 
utive might be tempted to consider 
every technicality or loophole which 
offers for his own selfish purposes. 
Under such circumstances the bond- 
holders, having no voice in the affairs 
of the debtor corporation directly or 
indirectly, are more or less at the 
mercy of the management and it is 
primarily to rectify this situation, as 
well as the domination of corpora- 
tions, particularly those in the real 
estate field, by the underwriter- 
banker-trustee combination, that the 
Commission has seen fit to make some 
of its more drastic proposals for new 
legislation. 

If for example a dominating execu- 
tive of the debtor corporation was of 
an unscrupulous character he might, 
from purely selfish motives with little 
hindrance, embark upon or continue 
an improvident dividend policy if he 
were the owner of or held options on 
a large block of the equity stocks of 
his corporation. His board might 
readily be open to persuasion, some of 
them being in the same boat as 
himself, others perhaps being figure- 
heads. At the same time the corpora- 
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tion might be unable to meet approach- 
ing maturities of current borrowings 
or other short-term indebtedness and 
its earning equities over fixed charges 
might have been steadily narrowing. 

At this point the banker, if he is 
awake to the situation, being con- 
cerned with the risks attending his 
position as creditor, would probably 
insist upon being represented on the 
board of the debtor corporation and 
having a voice in the management, 
primarily with respect to financial 
policies. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the uncertainties might well 
have been caused by unsound operat- 
ing policies, inefficient executive or 
administrative personnel, poor organ- 
ization, or trade factors. On these the 
banking representative on the board 
of directors would hardly be qualified 
to pass judgment. 

It seems to me therefore that if the 
nominee of the banker-trustee on the 
board were a man versed in industrial 
as well as financial affairs and quali- 
fied to form some judgment as to 
organization matters and operating 
policies, that the bank which was oc- 
cupying the dual role of creditor-trus- 
tee would be in a better position to 
protect the interests of the bondhold- 
ers than if a complete segregation of 
the two functions had been made. I 
make this statement with the quali- 
fication that legislation would have 
been passed which would have had in- 
corporated in it active responsibilities 
and liabilities with respect to the 
bank’s trust function. Under such 
circumstances it is not only conceiv- 
able but probable that the bank 
might go to far greater lengths to tide 
a corporation over a difficult period 
than it would if it merely occupied a 
position of general creditor, and it is 
possible that by so doing a default 
could be avoided which otherwise 
would be inevitable. 

In other words, it seems to me that 
after legislation has been enacted 
which will eliminate the passive char- 
acter of the corporate trusteeship 
and establish the liabilities of the trus- 
tee that it, per se, will generally make 
the segregation of the dual role of 
banker-trustee not only undesirable 
but unnecessary, at least down to the 
point of default. At that time all ex- 
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isting circumstances would be subject 
to review by the bondholders at a 
meeting to be called for that purpose, 
(the means for calling such meeting 
will be outlined hereafter) and a de- 
cision would be reached as to whether 
the appointment of a substituted trus- 
tee would be desirable and thus 
divorce the dual functions. 

Conflicts of interest which might 
conceivably arise prior to default in 
my opinion would be largely elimi- 
nated by the broadening of the powers 
and duties of the trustee. 

With respect to our second ques- 
tion, i.e. what active duties and 
broader powers should be assigned to 
the trustee which would tend to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the abuses found 
by the Commission, I offer herewith 
for consideration the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. The Trustee and the Public Ac- 
countant 

In my opinion there should be in- 
corporated in the indenture a provi- 
sion to the effect that as long as bonds 
issued thereunder remain outstanding 
and in the hands of the investor, the 
debtor corporation will agree to have 
its books audited at least once a year 
by a certified public accountant ac- 
ceptable to the trustee. Also that the 
public accountant will not be subject 
to removal except with the consent of 
the trustee. Before assenting to re- 
moval it would be one of the duties of 
the trustee to consider fully all mat- 
ters of controversy, if any, between 
the accountant and the debtor cor- 
poration. While it would be impos- 
sible to state to what extent the opin- 
ions and reports of public accountants 
in the past have been influenced by 
the wishes of the management, the 
fear of removal, in case of disagree- 
ment, should be eliminated. 

The trustee should be empowered 
under the indenture to require the 
public accountant, at the expense of 
the debtor, to report on the various 
matters affecting the bondholders’ in- 
terests of which it is required to be 
cognizant under the terms of the in- 
denture, such matters to be specified 
by the trustee to the accountant. These 
might include such matters as the ap- 
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plication of the proceeds of the issue, 
the application of sinking fund moneys, 
the treatment of discounts or premiums 
on the books of the corporation, the 
fact as to whether or not any senior 
or junior issues of the corporatidn are 
in default with respect to interest, 
sinking funds or principal, the amount 
of the issue outstanding and in the 
treasury of the corporation, and so on. 
If these matters are covered in a sepa- 
rate report to the trustee it should not 
relieve the debtor corporation from 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
trustee is furnished with a duplicate 
signed copy of the general report of 
the public accountant used by the cor- 
poration in connection with its report 
to stockholders. 

In cases where there are two or more 
trustees, acting under different inden- 
tures, some provision will have to be 
made in case there is a disagreement 
between them or between any of them 
and the debtor corporation as to the 
appointment or removal of the public 
accountant. While such a contingency 
may be remote it would seem to me, 
off-hand, that the decision of the trus- 
tee under the junior issue should pre- 
vail. 


2. Sinking Funds 

The trustee should be required to 
take an active part in determining the 
sinking fund provisions under the in- 
denture, taking into consideration the 
earning power and characteristics of 
the business, the characteristics of the 
industry as well as the equities which 
it is desirable to create in the bond- 
holders’ interests prior to and at ma- 
turity. In practice, the question of the 
sinking fund would probably resolve 
itself into a matter of discussion be- 
tween the issuing corporation, the un- 
derwriter and the trustee, but the lat- 
ter should be prepared to accept its 
share of responsibility on this impor- 
tant question. In my opinion, every 
indenture not providing for serial re- 
tirements should have a sinking fund 
to provide for unforseen contingencies 
such as obsolescence of the properties 
of the corporation which usually can- 
not be covered by earmarked cash re- 
serves, a change in the basic character- 
istics of the industry (such as has 
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happened in the case of our railroads) 
the possible loss of earning power, 
with the result that a refunding opera- 
tion would be impossible at maturity, 
and so on. 


3. Bearer Bonds 

The time-honored custom of issuing 
a very large majority of our bonds in 
bearer form is in my opinion, anti- 
quated, costly, and hazardous to the 
issuer, the trustee and the investor, and 
should be discontinued. I therefore 
would recommend that all bonds is- 
sued hereafter be in full registered 
form and that interest thereon be paid 
periodically by check. It is highly de- 
sirable that the debtor corporation 
should know the identity of its bond- 
holders and I believe that it is essen- 
tial that the trustee and protective 
committees should be able to commu- 
nicate speedily with them in case of 
necessity without having to resort to 
advertisements in the press. 

Indentures should continue to pro- 
vide as at present for issuance of reg- 
istered bonds in denominations of, 
say, $500, $1,000, $10,000 and $100,- 
000 at the option of the security 
holder, but they should also provide 
for larger denominations at the option 
of the issuing corporation or the 
trustee. In connection with the gen- 
eral use of bonds of the bearer- 
coupon type in the past I have seen 
hundreds of feet of shelf space in 
costly bank vaults taken up not only 
by those about to be issued but to a 
far greater extent by the vast volume 
of bonds pledged under collateral 
trust indentures, refunding, general, 
or consolidated mortgages where it is 
desirable for one reason or another to 
preserve the life of the underlying 
issue, where a few sheets of registered 
bonds would have served the purpose 
equally as well. 


4. Substitution of Collateral 

Some indentures provide for the 
substitution of collateral securities 
pledged thereunder from time to time. 
The trustee is not charged, under our 
present system, with any responsibil- 
ity for determining that the collateral 
offered in substitution is as valuable 
as that withdrawn, nor, in fact, that 
it has any value whatever. (Contrast 
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this with the care taken by the trus- 
tee when acting as banker, in similar 
operations, with respect to loans to 
brokers, underwriters and other direct 
borrowers.) The bondholder is thus 
placed at the mercy of the debtor cor- 
poration and is forced to rely on his 
good faith without any means for 
checking it. That this practice has 
sometimes resulted in heavy losses to 
the bondholders has been demon- 
strated, the most outstanding instance 
exposed having probably been in the 
case of the Kreuger and Toll scandal. 

That it is highly desirable that the 
trustee should be required to exercise 
certain precautions there can be little 
doubt. In some instances, such as in 
the case of marketable securities, it 
would be a fairly simple matter to 
ascertain the value of the collateral 
offered in substitution. On the other 
hand, the value of collateral having 
no ready market, might be exceedingly 
difficult to determine. Further, in cer- 
tain cases, it might be necessary to 
determine the value of the collateral 
originally pledged as well as of that 
offered in substitution. If the. trus- 
tee should be required to use ‘due 
diligence” the term would no doubt be 
construed to mean the exercise of the 
same precautions which he would use 
as an individual. However, I fail to 
see how the use of the term can be 
avoided. 


5. Reports to Bondholders and Stock- 
holders 

It is strongly recommended that fu- 
ture indentures provide for the mail- 
ing of annual reports of the debtor 
corporation to the bondholders by the 
trustee. If all bonds were registered, 
as previously recommended, this sug- 
gested new departure could readily be 
adopted at slight expense; otherwise 
it would be impossible. 

In most instances the annual report 
sent to the stockholders should serve 
the purpose with the proviso that some 
textual matter might well be incorpo- 
rated, with the interests of the bond- 
holders in mind, particularly in the 
case of complex corporate structures, 
explaining the priority of lien of the 
various security issues, a brief descrip- 
tion of the property or assets pledged, 
a comparative statement of operating 


profits available for fixed charges for 
say five years, and any other matters 
of*which the bondholders should have 


cognizance. 


-6. Liabilities of the Trustee-Penalties 


The trustee should be made liable 
for its acts or its failure to use due 
diligence, for negligence, and the sup- 
pression or misrepresentation of a ma- 
terial fact in the execution of its trust, 
and penalties should be provided. The 
liabilities and penalties should natu- 
rally attach also to any communications 
to bondholders whether by mail or at 
a bondholders’ meeting. It would be 
unprofitable to discuss these matters 
in detail at the present time, but it is 
important that our legislators should 
realize that if the statutes are made un- 
reasonably severe, it will probably have 
the effect of driving all but the cream 
of this business into the hands of very 
small banks and trust companies, most 
of which would be ill-equipped to ad- 
minister such trusts and whose capital 
might be inadequate to meet the liabil- 
ities which might be incurred by them 
as a result of inexpert administration. 


7. Default-Substitution of Trustee 


When a default occurs the trustee 
would be required immediately to no- 
tify the bondholders by mail and call 
a meeting for the purpose of explain- 
ing their rights, disclosing any other 
relationships it might have with the 
debtor corporation, including the di- 
rectors and officers of both, the ex- 
tent to which such relationships con- 
flict with or might conflict with the 
interests of the bondholders, as well 
as any other matters of which they 
should have cognizance. At such meet- 
ing the bondholders would decide 
among things whether it was desir- 
able or necessary for the trustee to 
resign, thus permitting the appoint- 
ment of a substituted trustee to repre- 
sent their interests. If the appoint- 
ment of a new trustee should be 
decided upon, either as a result of 
a conflict of interests, or bad faith or 
negligence on the part of the original 
trustee, the bondholders could readily 
enter into negotiations with a new 
trustee and conclude arrangements 
with little loss of time. Under these 
circumstances I doubt whether it would 
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be necessary to form a protective com- 
mittee with its heavy expenses for 
counsel fees, advertising, and the like. 
It probably would be desirable that a 
small committee of bona fide bond- 
holders should be appointed to advise 
with the trustee but the same counsel 
would represent the trustee and the 
bondholders. In this way the forma- 
tion of the old type of protective com- 
mittee, which has been so widely 
abused, would be unnecessary, it would 
not be necessary to incur many of the 
heavy expenses such as committee fees, 
advertising, insurance and shipment of 
bearer securities and in many instances 
separate counsel fees. Much time and 
effort would also have been saved to 
the advantage of all parties whose in- 
terests were primarily affected. 


Contact by the Trustee with the 
Debtor Corporation 

Indentures should provide for rep- 
resentation of the trustee at its option 
on the board of directors of the debtor 
corporation as long as any of the 
securities issued thereunder remain 
outstanding in the hands of the in- 
vestor. 

The trustee should keep constantly 
in touch with the affairs of all debtor 
corporations. In the case of corpora- 
tions having demonstrated earning 
power over an extended period, the 
actual contact would be more or less 
perfunctory. The trustee would not 
fail, however, to analyse its reports and 
trends, the trend of the industry, and 
its financial policies. 

In the case of corporations in in- 
secure financial condition, without suffi- 
cient background as to earning power 
or demonstrated ability on the part of 
their managements, where operating 
conditions were unfavorable or the in- 
dustry situation was unsound, the right 
of representation on the board of di- 
rectors should be availed of. 

The primary functions of such rep- 
resentatives, whether serving as di- 
rector or not, would be to see that the 
provisions of the indenture were being 
carried out, to analyse currently and 
report to the trustee on the situation 
as disclosed by the debtor corpora- 
tion’s financial reports, as well as by 
the certified statements and reports of 
the public accountant. They would 
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WHAT ARE CONTROLLERS | 
DOING ABOUT THIS? 

An interesting question is raised 

| by an officer of THE CONTROLLERS | 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, who sug- 

| gests that members, and other 
readers of “The Controller,’ com- 

| ment on it, sending their replies 

| to the secretary, for publication 
or not, as they wish, with or with- 

| out names of commentators and 
their companies. 


The Question 


A matter of interest to all control- 
lers is the uniform treatment of ac- 
cruals for the new tax on undistrib- 
uted corporate earnings. Should such 
taxes be included with the regular 
income taxes usually shown sepa- 
rately on published income state- 
ments, or should they be shown sepa- | 
rately on the income statement, or | 
possibly handled as a direct charge 
to Earned Surplus? 











be required to familiarize themselves 
with the conditions surrounding the 
operations of the debtor corporations 
assigned to them or on whose boards 
they served, and in general keep the 
trustee advised of all factors or trends 
affecting the interests of the bond- 
holders. 

In this article. I have attempted to 
point out briefly a few basic changes 
in the relationship between the trustee 
and the debtor corporation which, if 
made, would tend to afford bondhold- 
ers a greater degree of security than 
has been possible in the past, and go 
a long way toward eliminating the 
criticisms made by the Commission. 
There are other factors of compara- 
tively minor importance as well as 
matters of legal procedure and the 
administrative organization of the trus- 
tee which would have to be ironed out, 
but the main points, I think, have been 
covered. 

A recognition of the fact that 
changes are desirable by industrial, un- 
derwriting, and banking interests to- 
gether with their cooperation should 
go a long way toward smoothing over 
any difficulties which may arise. While 
I have tried to make my suggestions 
constructive I have attempted at the 
same time to accomplish the purpose 
without making them too burdensome. 
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ACCOUNTING HANDLING 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
BY UTILITIES 


The Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin under date of May 11, 1936, issued 
an order addressed “To All Wisconsin 
Utilities,” as follows: 

‘Payments made, based on percentages of 
certain pay roll amounts under the terms of 
the State Unemployment Insurance Act or 
the Federal Social Security Act, should be 
charged to the operating tax expense ac- 
count; provided, however, that amounts ap- 
plicable to construction or cost of removal 
pay roll shall be charged to the accounts 
chargeable with the pay roll; and provided, 
further, that amounts paid applicable to 
merchandise and jobbing and other non- 
utility functions shall not be included in 
the utility operating tax expense account 
but shall be included in the tax accounts 
appropriate for the non-utility function. 

“This supersedes and cancels accounting 
instructions governing this subject issued 
under date of December 16, 1935.” 

The order is signed by Wm. M. Dinneen, 
secretary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE CHART 
COMMENDED 

Many expressions of commendation 
of the chart giving the principal facts 
concerning unemployment insurance 
laws of thirteen states, which was pub- 
lished in the June issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER, have been heard. 

The general trend of the com- 
ments is in the direction of apprecia- 
tion of the work and of the timeliness 
of the information conveyed. 

Members of the Committee on So- 
cial Security Procedure, of THE Con- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
situated throughout the United States, 
contributed to this undertaking by sup- 
plying information concerning provi- 
sions of laws. The facts were collated, 
coordinated and put into chart form 
by the committee chairman, Mr. H. F. 
Elberfeld. There has been a large and 
continuing demand for the chart, from 
all sections of the country. 





SPECIAL NUMBER FOR 
ANNIVERSARY 


The September number of “The 
Controller” will be a special Fifth | 
Anniversary-Convention issue, more | 
than double the size of the regular | 
issues, with many special features, 
including considerable historical mat- 
ter, and a symposium of views as to 
the accomplishments and future work 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
| TUTE OF AMERICA. 























Natural Business Year Plea Renewed 
By Public Accountants 


Newly Formed Council Distributing Literature Giving Information as to Advan- 
tages of Change from Calendar Year Basis in Certain Instances—Controllers Insti- 
tute Has Not Gone on Record—Believes Each Case Must Be Decided on Merits. 


it ei proposal that business con- 
cerns generally adopt the Natural 
Business Year for accounting and re- 
porting purposes is being revived by 
the Natural Business Year Council, 
composed of public accountants, credit 
men, and others, and undoubtedly will 
come to the attention of controllers, 
as considerable literature is being cir- 
culated. The facts concerning the ad- 
vantages, as well as the disadvantages, 
of using a- Natural Business Year, 
with a closing date other than Decem- 
ber 31, when the natural cycle of a 
specific business does not coincide with 
the calendar year, are quite well known 
to controllers generally. 

Whether the advantages of making 
a change from a calendar year basis 
outweigh the disadvantages must be 
determined, of course, in each specific 
instance. Undoubtedly the factors in- 
volved have been considered by con- 
trollers generally. The arguments now 
advanced, in this renewed campaign 
for adoption of a Natural Business 
Year, do not differ from those brought 
forth ten years ago or more when this 
subject was discussed widely by busi- 
ness executives, accountants, bankers 
and credit men. Little was heard on 
this subject after the fall of 1929 un- 
til a year or so ago when public ac- 
countants and others set up the Nat- 
ural Business Year Council, for the 
purpose of disseminating information 
on this subject. 

THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA has taken no action, but in- 
dividual controllers may be called on 
to make recommendations and deci- 
sions as this present campaign is 
widened and the subject is thus pre- 
sented again to company officials. 

—THE EpITor. 


Renewed efforts are being made for 
a wider use by business concerns of 


what is termed the Natural Business 
Year, as contrasted with the calendar 
year, for accounting and reporting 
purposes. The Natural Business Year 
Council has been organized under the 
guiding hand of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. The membership 
of the Council is made up principally 
of public accountants who are mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, although not all of the 
members of the Council are public ac- 
countants. 

One of the first acts of the Natural 
Business Year Council was to issue a 
printed four-page pamphlet entitled 
“The Natural Business Year as the 
Proper Fiscal Period.” In this pam- 
phlet are presented the arguments for 
use of the Natural Business Year by 
business concerns whose natural busi- 
ness cycles do not coincide with the 
Calendar Year. 

Controllers undoubtedly will be 
hearing much concerning this renewed 
effort for adoption of the Natural 
Business Year, as the question un- 
doubtedly will be referred to them for 
decision in many instances. 

The movement for adoption of a 
fiscal year which will coincide with the 
natural business cycle dates back at 
least ten years. It was originated by 
public accountants with the thought 
that adoption of a Natural Business 
Year for the closing of accounts would 
result in spreading out through the 
year a portion at least of the peak load 
of accounting work which comes in 
January, February, and March, as a re- 
sult of the closing of accounts by a 
great majority of business concerns 
on December 31. Public accountants 
point out that they would not be the 
only ones to benefit by such a change. 
It is their belief that the businesses 
themselves would benefit as well as 
bankers and credit agencies. 


Resolutions were adopted by prac- 
tically all of the State Societies of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in 1928 and 
1929 approving the Natural Business 
Year movement and urging wider 
adoption of the Natural Business Year 
by business concerns. 

No stand has been taken by THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA on this question. It is apparent, 
however, that this matter is one with 
which controllers are deeply concerned, 
as they are the officers of business con- 
cerns who are in charge of accounting, 
reporting, statistical, tax, and other 
matters, which would be affected by a 
change from a calendar year basis to a 
fiscal year basis, the closing date of 
which would be other than Decem- 
VEE SL. 

The pamphlet issued by the Natural 
Business Year Council presents the 


’ arguments in favor of changing to a 


Natural Business Year basis. 
them are: 


Among 


“For every branch of industry or com- 
merce there is a Natural Business Year 
which should be adopted as its fiscal year. 

“While the calendar year is the Natural 
Business Year for some businesses, for 
others a fiscal year other than the calea- 
dar year is desirable. 

“The Natural Business Year for any 
particular enterprise and its individual 
units is that period of twelve consecutive 
months which coincides with the annual; 
cycle of operations of that enterprise. Gen-! 
erally the Natural Business Year will end 
when the business activities of the enter- 
prise are at the lowest point in their an- 
nual cycle and when inventories, receiv- 
ables, and liabilities are reduced to their 
annual minimum. The natural year-end 
occurs just before the beginning of heavy 
inventory replenishment in preparation for 
a new season. 

“The desirability and advantage of the 
Natural Business Year should be clear to 
every one. However because of inertia or 
misinformation many business concerns 
continue to use the calendar year with 
December thirty-first closings when every 
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consideration of efficiency and economy de- 
mands the adoption of some other twelve 
months’ period and a different closing date. 

“Adherence to the calendar year as the 
fiscal year, when efficiency and economy 
clearly require a Natural Business Year 
composed of twelve months other than 
the calendar year, is hardly consistent with 
sound business management. Consequently 
those responsible for the success of any 
line of business should determine what is 
the Natural Business Year for their indus- 
try and take steps to bring about its adop- 
tion.” 


The bulletin goes on to state that tax 
laws are no obstacle to making such a 
change and points out that Federal 
and State tax laws do not require re- 
ports which are based on the calendar 
year and December 31 closings. Sec- 
tion 41 of the Federal Income Tax 
Law is quoted thus: 


“The net income shall be computed upon 
the basis of the taxpayer’s annual account- 
ing period (fiscal year or calendar year, 
as the case may be). .... a 


Quotation is also made of the por- 
tion of Section 46 which enables a 
business to change from one fiscal year 
to another, as follows: 


“If a taxpayer changes his accounting 
period from fiscal year to calendar year, 
from calendar year to fiscal year, or from 
one fiscal year to another, the net income 
shall, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner, be computed on the basis of such 
new accounting period..... i 


Another section of the bulletin enu- 
merates the advantages to management 
flowing from use of a Natural Busi- 
ness Year, in part, as follows: 


“INVENTORIES—Inventories taken at the 
close of a Natural Business Year— 
(a) Can be taken with’ interference with 
productive activities ; 
(b) Can be taken with greater ease since 
at the end of a Natural Business Year 
the quantity of goods on hand will be 
lowest and inventory taking will thus 
be simplified ; 
Involve less expense since members of 
the office force are free to assist, 
thereby eliminating need for tempo- 
rary assistants ; 
(d) Reveal true valuations since market 
prices are more easily determined. 
“CLOSINGS AND STATEMENTS—Clearly 
books can be more advantageously closed 
on the last day of a Natural Business Year, 
while financial statements based thereon 
are far more informative than those which 
reveal conditions in the midst of a period 
of activities because— 


(c 
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(a) They reflect the outcome of a com- 
plete cycle of operations; 

(b) They show more accurately the re- 
sults achieved by commodity sales and 
policies initiated at the beginning of 
the period; 

The items in the statements can be 
more quickly, completely and accu- 
rately determined because of the more 
efficient inventory-taking and because 
receivables and liabilities are at a min- 
imum; 

Such statements will show greatest 
normal liquidity attainable and hence 
serve better for accurate credit rat- 
ings.” 


(c 


~~ 
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The cooperation of controllers gen- 
erally and of THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA has been re- 
quested by Mr. John L. Carey, secretary 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants, who has made available to THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA a list of natural closing dates for 
various lines of business. Mr. Carey 
wrote: 


“No doubt a number of your members 
already have been, or soon will be, con- 
cerned with the question, and I feel sure 
that you would want to know about the 
tentative list of closing dates, which has 
just been released. Copy of this list is 
also enclosed. While... . it may be 
revised in the light of criticism, I can tell 
you that it was checked as extensively as 
possible before release. A good deal of 
correspondence with individual companies 
in various lines of industries, the opinions 
of numerous accountants, and the work 
previously done by the University of Illi- 
nois, as well as the opinions of credit- 
reporting agencies, are reflected in this 
list.” 


The list of closing dates of various 
lines of business is too long to war- 
rant reproduction, but copies of it are 
available to those who desire it, upon 
request to THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA. 

Three news letters have been pub- 
lished by the Natural Business Year 
Council, and others will be issued 
from time to time. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


Controllers are asked to make 
their plans now to attend the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
October 5 and 6, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Vis- 
itors are invited and will be wel- 
come. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 
WAIVED IN 
SOME INSTANCES 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has exempted issuers of regis- 
tered securities from the requirement 
of filing an annual report for any pe- 
riod for which financial statements are 
furnished in an application for regis- 
tration. 

The exemption is available only if 
the application for registration has 
been filed, prior to the date prescribed 
for filing the annual report, with each 
exchange with which the annual re- 
port is required to be filed. Further- 
more, the application must have been 
filed on a form other than Form 7, 
8-A or 8-B. The rule adopted by 
the Commission follows: 


Rule KA6. Exemption from _ require- 
ment of filing annual report for period 
covered in an application for registration. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Rule 
KAI, an annual report need not be filed 
for a particular year if all of the follow- 
ing conditions are met: 


(1) The issuer shall have filed, within the 
period prescribed for filing the annual 
report, an application for the regis- 
tration of securities on a form other 
than Form 7, 8-A, or 8-B. 


(2) The issuer shall have filed with such 
application, or as an amendment 
thereto, financial statements as of the 
dates and for the periods required 
under the appropriate form of annual 
report. 

Such application shall have been filed 
with each exchange with which the 
annual report is required to be filed. 


(3 
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The rule became effective imme- 
diately upon publication. 


OREGON’S FORM FOR 
CONTRIBUTION REPORTS 


In the June, 1936, issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, a termination report 
form adopted by the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission of 
Oregon was published, together with 
descriptive matter. It was announced 
that the form of employer's monthly 
contribution report adopted by the 
Oregon Commission would be pub- 
lished in the July number. Space limi- 
tations make necessary postponement of 
publication of this form until August. 











New Members Elected in One Year—207 


T ten meetings of the Board of 
Directors of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, beginning 
with August, 1935, and ending with 
June, 1936 (no meeting in December, 
1935), 207 applicants were elected to 
membership in THE INsTITUTE. That 
number is to be compared with 143 
applicants elected in the similar pe- 
riod, 1934-1935. 

The year thus goes into the records 
as the one which showed the largest 
increase in membership in the five 
years since THE INSTITUTE was 
founded. The membership is now ap- 
proaching 700. 

The new members, by months: 


Elected August, 1935 

WILLIAM F. CAREY 
Edgewater Steel 
Pennsylvania. 

JAMES P. CARPENTER 
The Cleveland Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Puitip H. Coap 
The Cleveland Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

V. F. COVERT 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh. 

WILLIAM HERBERT 
Distilled Liquors 
York City. 

WALTER E. HOLMAN 
National Blank Book Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. 

HERBERT E. HOLT 
The Palmer House, Chicago. 

WILuiaM A. KIENZLE 
Staten Island Edison Corporation, St. 
George, Staten Island, New York. 

ELMER L. MACK 
Weston Dodson & Company, Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 

JAMES W. MACKIE 
Delaware Electric Power Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

C. J. MCABEE 
Delaware Valley 
Philadelphia. 

CLARENCE E. PACKMAN 
Middle West Utilities Company, Chic2go. 

H. G. PETERSON 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

FRED W. SCHULZ 
Community Water Service Company, 
New York City. 

Harry A. SNOW 
The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit. 

O. W. STRAUSS 
The Superheater Company, New York 
City. 

T. B. TOMKINSON 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Company, Oakmont, 


Corporation, New 


Utilities Company, 


MARTIN E. WAGNER 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

EUGENE F. WALSH 
Universal Pictures Corporation, New 
York City. 

PHiLtip A. WILLOUGHBY 
John David, Inc., New York City. 


Elected September, 1935 

JAMES G. BRIGHT 
Almours Securities, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

L. E. BROWNELL 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine. 

H. A. BuscH 
Penn-Southern Power Company, New 
York City. 

LEON O. DUNCKLEE 
Frank G. Shattuck Company, New York 
City. 

CHARLES HARRISON 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ray A. LIKLEY 
Chickasaw Wood Products Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

EDWIN E. SALT 
Art Metal Works, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey. 

WALTON C. WEATHERLY 
The White Furniture Company, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 


Elected October, 1935 

CHARLES L. BEEMER 
Wolverine-Empire 
New York City. 

E. R. CLARKSON 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

J. L.Counry 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York City. 

F, WARREN COOPER 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

S. W. DuHIG 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, New York 
City. 

F. EAKIN 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois. 

F. A. EISELE 
Laclede Steel Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

G. W. Goon 
Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

FRANKLYN HEYDECKE 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Ivory C. JONES 
Monsanto Chemical Company of Ala- 
bama, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A. T. LEIMBACH 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

PauL G. McCoLLuM 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 


Refining Company, 


A. PATTISON, JR. 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York City. 

WILLIAM E. PERRY 
Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ARTHUR C, SCHUCHARDT 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Otto C. SCHULTZ 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Missouri. 

CLauD A. THORNBURG 
Abbott Laboratories, 
Illinois. 

S. L. WHITESTONE 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


North Chicago, 


Elected November, 1935 
JAMES A. BERESFORD 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Detroit. 
W. R. BoRMAN 
Highway Trailer Company, Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. 
ALLEN L. BRENNER 
Kirkman & Son, Inc., Brooklyn. 
CHARLES W. BROWN 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
JOHN L. Crosson 
American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
WILuiAM A. DAVIES 
Utility Management Corporation, New 
York City. 
JOSEPH DONOHOE 
Carnegie Coal Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Oscar F, FUNK 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
EDWIN G. HELLYAR 
J. B. Martin Company, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 
JOHN L. Harris 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America, Jersey City. 
WILLIAM J. HENRY 
Dexter Folder Company, New York 
City. 
CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW 


International Harvester Company, Chi- 


cago. 
THEODORE JOHNSON 
J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


STANLEY M. KNAPP 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo. 


LAWRENCE LARSEN 
C. F. Mueller Company, Jersey City. 


CooKE LEWIS 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Bos-- 


ton. 
JOHN C. NAYLoR 
Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ARTHUR T. ROBERTS 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
JOHN WILLARD ROBERTS 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, New York City. 
FRANK H. STEPHENS 


Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge., 


Pennsylvania. 
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DwiGcHTt D. THOMAS 
A. B. C. Brewing Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Elected January, 1936 
H. J. ANDERSON 
Pittsburgh Coal Company of Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis. 
HERBERT W. BOAL 
The Andrews Steel Company, Newport, 
Kentucky. 
HENRY D. BROHM 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago. 
W. M. BONESTEEL 
American Window Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 
HERMAN H. BRUBAKER 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., De- 
troit. 
RICHARD F, CHARLTON 
Matson Navigation Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 
WESLEY CUNNINGHAM 
General Petroleum Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
FRANK E. Davis 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo. 
JAMES T. DURKEE 
General Petroleum Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
JoHN D. EHRGOTT 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, New York City. 
MELBOURNE C. EMERY 
Bull Dog Electric Products Co., Detroit. 
FREDERICK B. FAUQUIER 
American Transformer Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
GeorGE H. ForRSTER 
Union Oil Company of California, Los 
Angeles. 
MarTIN V. HENNE 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York City. 
Epwarp C. Hor 
The American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company, New York City. 
CHARLES L. JONES 
Alan Wood Steel Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pennsylvania. 
Noe. E. KEELER 
American Blower Corporation, Detroit. 
HaroLp A. KOECHLING 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York City. 
ALVIN KROPF 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit. 


BERNARD G. LENSKE 
University Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago. 

EpwarD L. MARTIN 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Murray MATHEWS 
Del Monte Properties Company, Del 
Monte, California. 


ALBERT J. MCLAUGHLIN 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., Boston. 


WILLIAM J. MCWILLIAMS 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, In- 
dianapolis. 
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Otto W. NOLL ; 
William R. Warner & Company, Inc., St. 
Louis. 

A. E. Past 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
New York City. 

ROBERT G. PARAMORE 
Central Fibre Products Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 

JOHN G. REIS 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

SAMUEL SMICKLER 
The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company, 
Cincinnati. 

GEorRGE M. UMBREIT 
The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 

L. J. VAN HERPE 
Peoples Water and Gas Company, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 

OTTMAR A. WALDOW 
National Bank of Detroit, Detroit. 

CLyDE A. WARNE 
California Consumers Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 

WyMan P. FiskE (Associate) 
Associate Professor of Accounting, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Elected February, 1936 

JosEPH R. BACHMAN 
The Amalgamated Sugar Company, Og- 
den, Utah. 

HENRY C. BAUMGARTNER 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 

A. G. GEISHEIMER 
White Sewing Machine Corporation, 
Cleveland. 

W. GLEICH 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

LEONARD W. HUGHES 
California Corrugated Culvert Company, 
Berkeley, California. 

FRANK B. HUTTON 
Spool Cotton Company, New York City. 

Oscar T. KAPPES 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, New York. 

EDMOND S. LAROSE 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York. 

WILLIAM H. LINDSAY 
Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia. 

E. A. MACDONALD 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, New 
York. 

ERNEST N. PUETZ 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Company, 
Los Angeles. 

RALPH J. REESE 
Adohr Milk Farms, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

JOHN CurTIs ROBERTS 
Textiles-Incorporated, Gastonia, North 
Carolina. 

VINCENT C. Ross 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City. 

HERBERT T. SHORT 
Bekins Van & Storage Company, Los 
Angeles. 
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ROBERT J. SNYDER 
Steel and Tubes, Inc., Cleveland. 

Morris TRACY 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Louis J. VoLz 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New York City. 

G. BAIN WATERS 
The Richardson Company, Lockland, Cin- 
cinnati. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, New York City. 

J. ARTHUR Woop 
Utah Idaho Sugar Company, Salt Lake 
City. 

Elected March, 1936 

L. H. ATTWELL, JR. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

S. J. BRILL 
Kendall Refining Company, Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 

JOHN Dassau 
New York Stock Exchange, New York 
City. 

WALTER J. GERICK 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., De- 
troit. 

PHILLip A. Hoyt 
Oliver United Filters Incorporated, Oak- 
land, California. 

Louis W. JAEGER 
Colonial Optical Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

A. F. LisKA 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. 

D. F. Morrison 
California State Automobile Association, 
San Francisco. 

HAROLD K. OUIMET 
Pacific States Savings & Loan Company, 
San Francisco. 

HuGH L. PaTcH 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
Cleveland. 

CHARLES F. SCULLY 
General Candy Corporation, Chicago. 

C. A. THULANDER 
J. D. and A. B. Spreckels Company, San 
Francisco. 

REESE TUCKER 
Balfour Guthrie & Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco. 


Elected April, 1936 
F. A. BUCHDA 
Eaton Manufacturing Company, Detroit. 
GEorRGE H. CREVELING 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, New 
York City. 
WALTER A. CULIN 
Federal Water Service Corporation, New 
York City. 
MarK R. DAYTON 
The Hardy-Burlingham Mining Company, 
Newport, Kentucky. 
A. C. Gay 
The Fair, Chicago. 
WILLIAM A. HOXIE 
United Autographic Register Company, 
Chicago. 
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G. H. LANDWEHR 
Clopay Corporation, Cincinnati. 
JAMES H. LAWRENCE 
The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, New York City. 
MAXIMILIAN C. LENK 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
RUSSELL W. PEDDICORD 
The Monarch Marking System Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
JOHN G. QUICK 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati. 
FRANK J. SCOTT 
The Morris Plan Corporation of America, 
New York City. 
LEARTUS A. SENECAL 
United Motors Service, Inc., Detroit. 
F. W. TEASDEL 
Key System, Oakland, California. 
WALTER L. TEMPLETON 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
Harry C. THOMPSON 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati. 
CiypDE E. VAUGHAN 
Criterion Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York City. 
FRANK R. WALLACE 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Company, Wilkes-Barre. 
Cart E. WERNER 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. (Lub- 
rite Division), St. Louis. 
J. C. YARBROUGH 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 
WALLACE ZWIENER 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit. 


Elected May, 1936 
RUDOLPH BERNHARD 
The Doehler Die Casting Company, To- 
ledo. 
WILLIAM C. BLACKHAM 
The Gruen Watch Company, Cincinnati. 
Davip K. BouTON 
Refined Syrups, Incorporated, New York 
City. 
W. W. BRADSHAW 
Parker Rust Proof Company, Detroit. 
CLIFFORD H. BroapD 
Square D Company, Detroit. 
JOHN Davies 
Woodward & Lothrop, 
DG. 
J. M. GiBBoNs 
Standard Cap & Seal Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 
J. H. GILBERT 
Kennecott Wire & Cable Company, Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut. 
JOHN A. GREENE 
National Lock Washer Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
EuGENE C. HOELZLE 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


Washington, 


ROBERT S. HOTCHKISS 
Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit. 
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Harry F. Jopp 
Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 
LouIs KLEIN 
American 
Brooklyn. 
J. F. LANE 
The Pepsodent Company, Chicago. 
Morton K. MAYNARD 
General Cable Corporation, White Plains, 
New York. 
JOHN V. MONTAGUE 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 
EverRETT D. Myers 
Food Machinery Corporation, San Jose, 
California. 
Lewis D. PARMELEE 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Lines, New York City. 
JOHN G. SCHORK 
N. Holmes & Company, Inc., New York 
City. 
WILLIAM W. STANLEY 
Standard Brands Incorporated, New York 
City. 
WILLIAM T. VOIGT 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. 
ROSWELL C. WILLIAMS, JR. 
R. C. Williams & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
Elected June, 1936 
W. M. ALBAUGH 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. 
SHEPARD E. BARRY 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ARTHUR BATTS 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
Harry C. BENTLEY (Associate) 
The Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, Boston. 
LEONARD C. BERNENS 
The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincin- 
nati. 
Harrop G. BixsBy 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corporation, 
Detroit. 
MAURICE BLAIR 
A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, 
New York. 
RAYMOND E. BRENNAN 
Portland Electric Power Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
HERBERT P. BUETOW 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
SETH L. BusH 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Company, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 
JosEPH A. CHADBOURNE 
Old Colony Envelope Company, West- 
field, Massachusetts. 
ALFRED W. Cook 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


Safety Razor Corporation, 


ARTHUR H. CroMB 
Standard Steel Works, North Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

JAMES L. Davis 
The H. C. Godman Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WALTER E. DUERR 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit. 


SACKET R. DURYEE 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, 
Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

ALBERT W. GILCHRIST 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York City. 

JOHN E. Horn 
Bakelite Corporation, New York City. 


DENNIS J. MCNAMARA 
The Flintkote Company, East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 
FRANK J. MELEY 
The H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, 
California. 
Harry C. MILLER 
Universal Products Company, Inc., Dear- 
born, Michigan. 
WILLIAM E. PARRY 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, Houston, 
Texas. 
J. E. SAVACOOL 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City, New 
York. 
M. M. SCHRATZ 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh. 
MILTON E. STOVER 
Evans Products Company, Detroit. 
CHARLES W. TUCKER 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston. 
DoNovaN H. Tyson 
United States Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
B. F. VINSON 
Swiss Oil Corporation, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 
G. T. ZIGNONE 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 


Cleveland 


Reports of officers and the annual election 
of ofhcers and directors constituted the prin- 
cipal items of business at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Control June 15, at 
Hotel Cleveland. The officers and directors 
elected are listed elsewhere. 

Mr. Rodney S. Durkee, president of The 
Controllers Institute of America, addressed 
the members and described the progress 

nade by The Institute during the past year. 

A discussion followed on the general sub- 
ject of the growing responsibilities of con- 
trollers, in which every one present partici- 
pated. 

“We can not lull ourselves into security 
by shifting responsibility to public account- 
ants,” said Mr. J. J. Anzalone, President of 
the Control, who was presiding. ‘‘The re- 
sponsibility comes right back to us.”’ 

The next meeting of the Control is to take 
place in September. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 
OF CONTROLS 


June 12: Cincinnati. Regular monthly 
meeting. Speakers, Mr. Rodney S. 
Durkee, president of The Control- 
lers Institute of America—Subject, 
“Activities of the Controllers Insti- 
tute’; Mr. A. F. Dawson, of The 
Union Gas & Electric Company. Sub- 
ject, ‘Federal Social Security Act.” 

June 15: Cleveland. Annual meeting 
and election. Speaker, Mr. Rodney S. 
Durkee, president of The Controllers 
Institute of America. Subject, “Ac- | 
tivities of the Controllers Institute.” 

June 16: Chicago. Annual meeting and | 
election. 

June 16: Detroit. Regular monthly 
meeting. Speakers, Mr. Rodney S. | 
Durkee, president of The Control- | 
lers Institute of America—subject, 
“Activities of the Controllers Insti- 
tute’; Mr. E. E. Prine, of Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Subject, “De- 
velopment of the Michigan Retail 

| Sales Tax.” 

June 18: New York City. Annual 
meeting and election. 

June 20: San Francisco. Annual meet- 
ing and election. 

June 23: St. Louis. Annual meeting 
and election. 

June 29: Pittsburgh. Annual meeting 
and election. | 











CONTROLLER PROMOTED 


Election of Mr. Oscar N. Lindahl as 
a directog of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is announced by 
that company. The other four directors 
are Mr. William A. Irvin, president of 
the Steel Corporation; B. F. Affleck, presi- 
dent of Universal Atlas; Mr. K. K. 
Knapp, attorney; and Mr. J. H. Kemp- 
ster, superintendent of the company’s 
plant at Buffington, Indiana. Mr. Lindahl 
is a member of THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Lindahl is auditor and assistant 
secretary of the Cement Company, auditor 
and director of the Atlas Lumnite Cement 
Company, and auditor of the Atlas Gyp- 
sum Corporation, all corporation subsid- 
iaries. He has been connected with the 
Steel Corporation for nearly thirty years, 
having been with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany four years and with Universal Atlas 
since 1911. 

Besides being a member of THE CON- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Mr. 
Lindahl is a member and former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost 
Association, chairman Accounting Com- 
mittee, Portland Cement Association, and 
a member and former director of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. He is a member of the Chicago 
Economic, Union League, and Kiwanis 
clubs. 
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SECRETARIES OF CONTROLS 


Chicago Control 
PHiLtuip R. GATES, United States Cold 
Storage Corporation, 2101 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago. 

Cincinnati Control 
G. Bain WarTERS, The Richardson Com- 
pany, Wyoming & Cooper Avenues, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati. 

Cleveland Control 
LEE H. DEFoREST, The American Fork 
and Hoe Company, 1623 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

Detroit Control 
ALVIN Kropr, R. L. Polk & Company, 
431 Howard Street, Detroit. 

Los Angeles Control 
JAMES T. DuRKEE, General Petroleum 
Corporation of California, 108 West 2nd 
Street, Los Angeles. 


New England Control 
Davip R. ANDERSON, The Kendall Com- 
pany, Walpole, Massachusetts. 
New York City Control 
W. J. WitcKENsS, Empire Power Corpo- 
ration, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
Philadelphia Control 
R. C. CASSELBERRY, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Broad & Wallace Streets, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh Control 
JoHN L. GLENN, The Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, 1126 Henry W. Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
San Francisco Control 
J. ELLswortTH Brokaw, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corporation, 343 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 
St. Louis Control 
E. J. CUNNINGHAM, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, 1724 South Second St., St. Louis. 





VARIZIYPER, 





17 Park Place . 





Composing Machine 


PURPOSES 


{1} To write copy for Photo Offset presses. 

{2} To write duplicating stencils with proper typography. 
{3} To write masters for chemical and gelatin duplicators. 
{4} To write on Multilith and Rotaprint metal sheets. 
{5} For condensation of statements and reports. 


EMPLOYS 
{1} 300 different styles of type in many languages. 
{2} 3 different spacings of type on each machine. 
{3} 5 vertical or line spacings. 
{4} Mechanism for bold headings. 
{5} Carbon paper ribbons with special mechanism. 


Large profits annually can be made through the use of 
a Vari-Typer Composing Machine 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers 


New York, N. Y. 











REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


STABILIZED ACCOUNTING. By Henry 
Whitcomb Sweeney. Harper & Bros., New 
York City. 219 pages. $3. 

The author of this book is a well-known 
member of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
America. He has been assistant controller 
of the Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration and accounting supervisor and de- 
preciation expert of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and is now senior land 
bank examiner of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. For many years he has been 
writing articles on how accounting te- 
ports can be made to reflect the true con- 
dition of a business by taking into con- 
sideration the changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. In this book he has 
made a pioneering attempt to set forth in 
a definite and comprehensive way just how 
this can be done. 

Legally a dollar is a dollar even though 
its purchasing power may vary from year 
to year. Dividends can be paid if the 
capital is not impaired in terms of dol- 
lars, even though the purchasing power 
of the original investment has shrunk. The 
author believes this is all wrong. He 
would have capital maintained and ac- 
counts expressed in terms of like purchas- 
ing power and would show no surplus 
unless the purchasing power of the net 
worth is greater than that of the original 
investment. 

The plan he proposes does not disturb 
the present method of keeping accounts in 
dollars. It is rather a method of adjusting 
the balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment to dollars of current purchasing power. 
Current “‘money-value” items like cash, re- 
ceivables, and payables would not require 
adjustment but “‘real-value’’ items like cap- 
ital stock, fixed assets and (to some ex- 
tent) merchandise would need to be re- 
expressed in current dollars. If $100,000 
paid for any of these would have bought 
at the time of investment as much as 
$150,000 today, then “stabilization” would 
adjust the former figure to the latter. 
Changes in the general price level would 
thus be eliminated from surplus. Earnings 
likewise would be adjusted and would be 
analyzed to show both realized profit and 
profit earned but not realized. 

Stabilization on the basis of a general 
price index is not to be confused with the 
valuation of fixed assets on a (specific) 
replacement cost basis. The latter leaves 
less for stabilization to do but is not a 
necessary part thereof. 

About one-half of the book is devoted 
to illustrations of the results of stabiliza- 
tion in (1) a public utility, (2) a woolen 
mill, and (3) a factoring company. These 
illustrations show both the small length 
of time required for the ‘“‘stabilization” 
and the very material changes in the in- 


terpretation of the accounts which it ef- 
fected. 

Every controller might well study the 
proposition set forth in this book from 
two angles: (1) what would be its value 
in the management of his own individual 
business regardless of its use by others 
and (2) what would be the economic, legal, 
and social effect of its general adoption. 
Perhaps it is not socially desirable for 
capital to maintain itself in terms of pur- 
chasing power when prices are rising, but 
are the accounts properly interpreted if they 
fail to show whether or not it is doing so? 
Naturally this subject will receive greater 
attention if we have the price inflation 
which many are expecting. Yet the author 
believes that even if the dollar itself is 
stabilized, his technic will prove useful 
in adjusting the accounts to the new price 
level. 


Reviewed by E. STEWART FREEMAN, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


MINIMUM PRICES UNDER THE NRA. 
By Herbert F. Taggart. University of Mich- 
igan, School of Business Administration. 
477 pages. $2. 

This volume of 477 pages is a part of 
the series of Michigan Business Studies. 
This is Number 3 of Volume VII. Each 
study is a complete monograph and is pub- 
lished separately. Mr. Taggart is asso- 
ciate professor of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

An author’s note states that the NRA 
was foreordained to failure. ‘The author 
has often been asked whether, in his opin- 
ion, the movement might not have been a 
success (constitutional questions aside) if 
it had been placed in the hands of some 
one other than General Johnson and had 
confined its efforts to wages and hours. 
The answer must be in the negative.” The 
author comes to the conclusion that accom- 
plishments were arrived at through bargain- 
ing and that every industry brought in its 
own particular problems to be solved, and 
too frequently succeeded in obtaining a 
code clause aimed at the desired result. 

It was only at the beginning, the author 
points out, and then only in the cases of 
certain industries, that General Johnson 
was able to dictate the terms on which in- 
dustries would do what was required of 
them. The bargaining position of indus- 
tries which had held out grew stronger as 
time went on. 

The author states, “A stiffer-spined ad- 
ministrator, who was more concerned with 
long-time results than with immediate ne- 
cessities, who perceived the economic fal- 
lacies and foresaw the administrative ca- 
lamities of so all-inclusive a program, 
would not have enrolled a tithe of industry 
under his banner. Such an NRA would 
have been a failure before it started, in 


contrast to the real NRA which failed be- 
cause it was started too well.” 

Mr. Taggart was connected with the 
NRA and has drawn freely in preparing 
this study on notes and memoranda made 
during his work with the NRA. He makes 
the point that the fact that the NRA was 
a failure does not detract from the in- 
terest inherent in its experiments. 

In addition to the summary and conclu- 
sions, which are presented first, there are 
eleven chapters which go into considerable 
detail with respect to the operation of the 
NRA, the preparation of codes, the de- 
velopment of a policy of minimum prices, 
loss limitation, legal and administrative 
background, and appraisal of minimum 
price fixing. There are also six appendixes, 
a bibliography,- an index of industries 
mentioned and administrative policy memo- 
randa of the National Industrial Recovery 
Board. 

For those who are interested in study- 
ing the details of operation under the NRA 
and the procedures followed, and the his- 
torical background, this study will prove 
valuable. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


A STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION ACT OF 
CANADA. By B. M. Selekman. Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 65 pages. $1. 

Number 14 in the series of Business 
Research Studies made by the Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Business A@ministra- 
tion, is an analysis of the operation of 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. This is one of the oldest ex- 
periments in government intervention in 
industrial disputes, having been in oper- 
ation twenty-seven years. The Act, passed 
in 1907, prohibits under penalty any 
strike or lockout in mining and in public 
utility industries until a board of concilia- 
tion and investigation, appointed by the 
Minister of Labor, has submitted a re- 
port on the dispute. 

Dr. Selekman reports that both labor 
and employers support the Act, although 
for ten years after it became effective the 
trade union movement generally was 
hostile and asked repeatedly for repeal 
of the Act. Since 1918, however, labor 
has favored the law consistently and has 
urged its extension to any industry in 
which either side applies for a board. 
Dr. Selekman further reports that em- 
ployers feel that the Act serves a useful 
purpose in reducing the possibility of 
stoppages in vital industries, but that 
they are opposed to extension of the 
Act. 

Various chapters deal with the phase 
of board decisions, including a discussion 























on wages and hours; with employees’ 
representation and collective bargaining; 
and with the significance of Canadian 
experience for the United States. Differ- 
ences between the Canadian Act and re- 
cent laws in the United States are dis- 
cussed. 

This is a most useful contribution to 
the discussion of the subject of law and 
labor relations, which will be found val- 
uable by the managers and _ personnel 
men of many industries. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


EXECUTIVES SERVICE BULLETIN, 
June, 1936. Published by Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

“How Macy’s Cut the Cost of Acci- 
dents” is the subject of an article by Mr. 
John E. O'Gara, executive vice-president 
and general manager of that company. 
Mr. O'Gara mentions five major measures 
which the New York State Legislature 
had under consideration, through which 
it sought to find remedies for some of 
the causes of automobile accidents. He 
describes the tests to which candidates as 
drivers of delivery trucks are subjected by 
Macy’s. 

Another article is entitled “Keeping 
Control of Operating Expense.” It was 
written by Mr. Paul Moore, president of 
B/G Foods, Incorporated, Chicago. Mr. 
Moore states that when he reviews the 
fundamentals that enter into the manage- 
ment of forty-nine restaurants located 
throughout the country, and compares 
those fundamentals with what he knows 
about other enterprises, it strikes him that 
there is not a great deal of difference. 
He divides the major expense items of his 
business thus: Food, 45 per cent. of re- 
ceipts; controllable expenses, 35 per cent.; 
fixed expenses, 15 per cent.; profits, 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. J. H. Gilluley, advertising man- 
ager of the Anchor Cap and Closure Cor- 
poration, Long Island City, is the author 
of an article, “Functions of Direct Mail 
Advertising.’ This article states that the 
mail advertising program of the company 
is based on an analysis of sales which 
showed that of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of possible users, 10 per cent. 
could be considered really good custom- 
ers or prospects. Direct advertising, the 
author states, performs these functions: 
Obtains a greater share of existing busi- 
ness from concerns using competitive 
products; builds new business; keeps 
present customers sold; supports the sales- 
men, 

Mr. J. E. Hallowell, vice-president of 
the Fargo Hallowell Shoe Company, Chi- 
cago, writes on “Application of Budget- 
ing Methods of Change of Policy.” 


Vous Summer 


WITH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 











INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


President Durkee Reports on Growth 
and Activities of Institute 


Addressing members of the Cincin- 
nati Control June 12, President Rodney 
S. Durkee of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
oF AMERICA reported on the growth and 
activities of The Institute during the nine 
months ending May 31, 1936, three-quar- 
ters of the organization’s fiscal year. 

“This fiscal year already has been 
marked up as a record breaker in the 


matter of membership growth,’ said 
President Durkee. ‘The figures are in- 
teresting. A budget figure of 200 new 


members for the year was set up last fall. 
At the close of the nine-month period— 
end of May, 1936—174 applications had 
been received, 24 in excess of the budget 
requirements for that period. To and in- 
cluding June 10, 13 applications had 
been received this month—a total of 187 
for the year, approximately two and one- 
half months before the close of the fiscal 
year. Indications are that the 200 mark 
will be exceeded by a comfortable mar- 
gin. 

“The largest number of applications 
received in one year, previous to the cur- 
rent year, was 166, in 1934. Thus the 
current year already has exceeded the pre- 
vious record by 21. 

“The month of May, 1936, was the 
largest on record in number of applica- 
tions received, with 40, the last four of 
which were mailed in May and received 


in the office on June 1. The largest pre- 
vious month’s record was 32, in Febru- 
ary, 1932. 

“This year’s satisfactory growth in 
membership is ascribed principally to the 
fact that The Institute is becoming better 
known, so that more and more qualified 
men are being attracted to it. 

“The Institute’s growth is carefully 
supervised. Of that all members may 
feel assured. The qualifications of all 
candidates are scrutinized carefully. The 
rules are constantly being strengthened, 
and are rigidly applied. 

“If all those whose applications are 
pending are elected to membership, The 
Institute’s membership will number 633. 


INSTITUTE’S PROGRAM 
“The Institute has a well-defined pro- 
gram of work, which is being carried on 
systematically. The problem has been to 
limit the program and keep it within 
bounds. It has required considerable de- 
termination to resist embarking on many 
activities, proposed by members and 
others which are meritorious in them- 
selves. Many of these proposed activi- 
ties undoubtedly are such that they can 
be taken up later, and they probably will 

receive attention in due course. 
“It is really amazing, however, to note 
the many things that have been and are 





were received. 


into consideration. 


in its earlier years. 





INSTITUTE’S MEMBERSHIP GROWING 
RAPIDLY: APPROACHES 700 


The membership of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA is 
growing rapidly. In ten months of the current fiscal year, between Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, and June 30, 1936, 200 applications for membership 


The largest number of applications for membership received in any 
previous fiscal year was 166, in 1934. Thus a new record has been set 
by 1936, with the returns from two additional months still to be taken 
The Institute’s membership is approaching 700. 

No membership drives are conducted by The Institute. 
done is to place information concerning the organization in the hands 
of eligible men, and invite them to file applications for membership. 

The Institute’s growth in membership is being supervised carefully. 
Its eligibility rules have never been relaxed, and the tendency of the 
Board of Directors is to apply them more and more rigidly. It is the 
fact that The Institute admits only controllers, and those performing 
the duties of a controller in the cases of companies which have no of- 
ficer with that title, which has made it an organization with which quali- 
fied men are willing to affiliate themselves. 

This year’s exceptionally rapid growth is ascribed primarily to the 
fact that The Institute is becoming better known, by its works, than 


All that is 








being accomplished at small cost. The 
record of the year’s work, which will be 
compiled late in the summer, will I think 
be such that we all can be proud of it. 

“The Institute is primarily a technical 
organization. Many insist that in a 
sense it is also a professional organiza- 
tion. That fact is kept in mind in passing 
on proposed activities. We have defi- 
nitely turned our backs on all activities 
smacking of lobbying, or taking a posi- 
tion either for or against proposed enact- 
ments by Congress or State Legislatures. 
That does not preclude our expressing 
opinions on technical matters involved 
in pending laws, or regulations. 

“The Board of Directors will welcome 
suggestions from members as to proposed 
activities. They are cordially invited. If 
they are workable and sound and in keep- 
ing with The Institute’s standards and 
ideals, they will be given careful consid- 
eration and every effort made to include 
them in the program. 

“Cooperation by members in the work 
of The Institute, primarily through par- 
ticipation in committee work, is urged 
and requested. Any members who are 
willing to serve on committees should let 
the secretary know. Much of the work 
of committees can be carried on by cor- 
respondence. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


“Much thought is being given at this 
time to plans for the coming Annual 
Meeting. The fact that this will mark 
the Fifth Anniversary of the organization 
of The Institute will be recognized in 
fitting manner. The program will be 
shaped so as to permit a suitable review 
of progress made in the five years. We 
shall take stock of what has been done, 
and of what confronts us in the immedi- 
ate future. 

“This Fifth Anniversary has come upon 
us rather suddenly and unexpectedly. It 
is a real surprise to many of our mem- 
bers that The Institute is nearly five years 
old. We have all been accustomed to 
looking on it as a new venture, as some- 
thing in the making. This coming Fifth 
Anniversary Meeting should serve to alter 
our mental attitude in that respect. We 
must now realize that we are a going, 
sound organization, and that we must 
address ourselves to the real work which 
The Institute was organized to perform. 

“It is the hope of the National Board 
and of the committee in charge of the 
coming Annual Meeting that this year’s 
attendance will far outstrip that of pre- 
vious years, especially that of last year 
which was the largest in the history of 
the organization. With the addition of 
approximately 200 new members during 
the year it is to be expected that attend- 
ance at the Annual Meeting will be 
larger. It is hoped that all Controls will 
be well represented and that members 
will so arrange their programs of work, 
especially their business trips to New 
York, so as to be able to attend the ses- 
sions of the Annual Meeting, on October 
5 and 6. 














INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


Chicago 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Control was held June 16. Officers and 
directors were elected. The results of 
the election are announced on another 
page. There was also an hour of in- 
formal entertainment including vaude- 
ville and radio acts. 


Cincinnati 
The Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Control met May 12. President 
James F. Allen appointed the following 
committees: 


Admissions—Herbert W. Boal, Chairman, 
George F. Brenner, George H. Land- 
wehr. 

Auditing—Mark Dayton, Chairman, John 
G. Quick. 

Meetings of the Control—Samuel Smick- 
ler. 

Program—George F. Brenner, Chairman. 


It was decided that the second Tues- 
day of each month should be the regular 
meeting date of the Board, except during 
July and August. It was reported that 
official notification had been received 
from the national office of The Institute 
that a charter had been issued to the 
Cincinnati Control under date of April 
30. It was announced that the charter 
would be presented formally to the Con- 
trol at a meeting to be held June 12, at 
which President Rodney S. Durkee of 
The Institute would be present. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Control 
held June 12 at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, President Rodney S. Durkee, of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
spoke on “Activities of the Controllers 
Institute,” and there was an address by 
Mr. A. F. Dawson, of The Union Gas & 
Electric Company, on ‘Federal Social Se- 
curity Act.” 

President Durkee also presented the 
charter of the Cincinnati Control to its 
officers. The charter was authorized by 
the National Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 30. 


; New England 

Officers for the next fiscal year be- 
ginning September, 1936, were elected at 
a meeting of the Control held May 22. 
The list of officers and directors is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER. 

A report was presented by the commit- 
tee appointed to confer with the Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. Mr. Henry C. Perry is 
chairman of that committee. A_ letter 
written by Mr. Perry to Mr. F. C. Mc- 
Cartin, executive secretary of the commis- 
sion, was read by Mr. C. Ellis Spencer. 
The letter gave the general approval of 
the New England Control to the regu- 
lations as drafted by the commission, 
with certain minor exceptions concerning 
which questions were raised. After dis- 


cussion of the letter and of the work 
done by the Control’s committee, it was 
suggested that the directors of the Con- 
trol hold a special meeting to consider 
the report of the Control’s committee, 
and the question of further work with 
the commission. President Daniel A. 
Beaton stated that he would call a spe- 
cial meeting of the directors for that pur- 
pose at an early date. 

The subject was taken up again at a 
special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held May 27. It was agreed that 
The Institute’s committee should con- 
tinue to function independently, separate 
and apart from the so-called General 
Committee composed of representatives 
of various accounting organizations. 


New York 

The final meeting of the season of the 
New York City Control was held at 
Hotel Montclair June 18. Officers and 
directors for the coming year were 
elected. The list is announced elsewhere. 
Reports of officers were presented. The 
evening closed with informal entertain- 
ment. 


Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Control met June 29, at 
the Shannopin Country Club. Among other 
items of business was election of officers 
and directors for the coming year, who 
will take office in September. The list is 
announced elsewhere. The meeting was 
devoted to an informal discussion of the 
Revenue Act of 1936. It was preceded by 
informal golf play during the afternoon. 


Los Angeles 

A special meeting of the Los Angeles 
Control is to be called to discuss the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1936, as 
soon as members have had an opportunity 
to make a study of it, according to an an- 
nouncement sent by Mr. James T. Durkee, 
secretary-treasurer of the Control, to its 
members. 


Detroit 
The final meeting of the season of the 
Detroit Control was held June 16. [t was 
addressed by President Rodney S. Durkee 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, who niade formal presentation 
of the charter of the Control. 


There was an informal discussion on 
local tax measures, and on various other 
subjects of current interest. 

The subject of taxes was presented by 
Mr. E. E. Prine of the Detroit Board cf 
Commerce. The title of his address was 
“Development of the Michigan Retail 
Sales Tax.” He brought out the fact that 
collections under the first year of the sales 
tax amounted to $29,500,000, and that in 
the present year they amount to $45,000,000. 
He further pointed out that approximately 
$23,000,000 of sales tax collections were 
spent for schools, $9,000,000 to match the 
Federal welfare donation, and approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for old age pensions. 

Mr. Prine suggested that Michigan sell- 
ers should not take out licenses in Ohio 
under the use tax. He expressed the be- 
lief that it was an attempt to tax interstate 
commerce, that it may be unconstitutional, 
and that there exists a tax on consumers 
in Ohio. The speaker called attention to 
the fact that there are twenty-six states 
which impose a sales tax. He is working 
on a bill, he stated, to exempt material 
that goes into industrial plants now classi- 
fied as real property from the sales tax, 
on the ground that the cost of real prop- 
erty is and must be absorbed in the cost 
of the product. Mr. Prine expressed the 
belief that the sales tax is equitable, and 
that collections will be less subject to fluc- 
tuation during the prosperous and lean 
years than real estate taxes. 

President Durkee described recent activi- 
ties of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, spoke of its rapid growth in 
membership, and called attention to the 
Fifth Annual Meeting, to be held in New 
York City on October 5 and 6. 

President Noel E. Keeler of the Detroit 
Control was in the chair, and Mr. O. A. 
Waldow acted as temporary secretary in 
the absence of Mr. Alvin Kropf. 


San Francisco 

The June meeting of the San Francisco 
Control was an all-day session which com- 
bined an outing with the annual election 
of officers and other business. Golf, 
swimming, hiking and cards were the 
attractions, beginning early in the morn- 
ing. The meeting was held at the Orinda 
Country Club in Berkeley. The day's 
play and outing were followed by din- 
ner and the business meeting took place 
immediately after dinner. The officers 
and directors elected are listed elsewhere. 
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The Inventories Computing 
Company, Inc. 
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107 WILLIAMS STREET, NEW YORK 
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Oficcrs and Directors of Controls 


Officers and directors of Controls 
were elected in May and June, for the 
fiscal year 1937, as follows: 


CHICAGO 


President—ErNEST L. OLricH, Marshall 
Field & Company. 

Vice-President—F. M. Kascu, Jewell Food 
Stores. 

Treasurer—EarLE D. ATWATER, William 
Wrigley, Jr. Company. 

Secretary—PHILLIP R. GATES, 
States Cold Storage Corporation. 


United 


Directors 

VINAL D. Berry, Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
Inc. 

J. A. DoNALDsoNn, Montgomery Ward & 
Company. 

ARTHUR E, 
News. 

Oscar N. LINDAHL, Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Company. 

Mytes M. Moore, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. 

WILLIAM E. RussELL, National Tea Com- 
pany. 

PurcELL L. SMITH, The Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 


Hatt, The Chicago Daily 


CINCINNATI 
President—JAMES F. ALLEN, The Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company. 
Vice-President—GEorGE F, BRENNER, The 
Union Gas & Electric Company. 
Treasurer—SAMUEL SMICKLER, The Griess- 
Pfleger Tanning Company. 
Secretary—G. BAIN Waters, The Rich- 
ardson Company, 
Directors 
HERBERT W. Boat, The Andrews Steel 
Company. 


W. R. Huser, Procter & Gamble. 
G. H. LANDWEHR, Clopay Corporation. 


CLEVELAND 
President—J. J. ANZALONE, The Chesa- 
peake Corporation. 
Vice-President—C. C. McConkiz, The 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company. 
Secretary-T reasurer—LEE H. DEFOREST, The 
American Fork and Hoe Company. 


Directors 

C. H. Brook, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

ARTHUR M. Dewey, The Joseph & Feiss 
Company. 

Puitip H. Coap, The Cleveland Union 
Stock Yards Company. 

FRANKLIN J. KOEGLER, Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Company. 

Fred W. KuHL, The Kelley Island Lime 
& Transport Company. 

MatH W. THERNES, The Ohio Public 
Service Company. 

JouHN K. THompson, Erie Railroad Com- 
pany. 


DETROIT 


President—NorLt E. KEELER, American 
Blower Corporation. 


Vice-President—W. G.ieicH, McCord Ra- 
diator & Mfg. Company. 

Treasurer—MELBOURNE C. EMERY, Bull 
Dog Electric Products Company. 

Secretary—ALVIN Kropr, R. L. Polk & 
Company. 

Directors 

HERMAN H. Brubaker, ‘L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corporation. 

A. F. Liska, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

WALLACE ZWIENER, Hupp Motor Car 
Company. 


LOS ANGELES 
President—WatTER H. WIESE, 
Jackson Company. 
Vice-President—GrorGE W. Fay, Hydril 
Company. 
Secretary-Treasurer-—JAMES T. DURKEE, 
General Petroleum Corporation of Cali- 
fornia. 


Byron- 


Directors 
RALPH J. REESE, Adohr Milk Farms. 
HERBERT T. SHORT, Bekins Van & Stor- 
age Company. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Président—Harotp M. Lawson, Salada 
Tea Company. 

Vice-President—HENRY CC. PERRY, The 
Heywood-Wakefield Company. 

Vice-President—C. ELtis SPENCER, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Treasurer—PHILIP R. PALAMOUNTAIN, 
Otis Company. 

Secretary—Davip R. ANDERSON, The Ken- 
dall Company. 

Directors 

LAURENCE W. ALDRICH, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

DANIEL A. BEATON, East Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 

E. STEWART FREEMAN, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. 

CooKE Lewis, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

FraNK A. Poor, Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration. 


NEW YORK CITY 


President—H. F. ELBERFELD, 
Palmolive-Peet Company. 

Vice-President—THoMas L. Evans, Wes- 
ton Electrical Instrument Corporation. 

Treasurer—BYRON C. WILLCOx, The Gro- 
lier Society. 

Secretary—W. J. WILCKENS, Empire Power 
Corporation. 


Colgate- 


Directors 

Puitip I. CARTHAGE, Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 

FREDERICK H. MEEDER, New York Cen- 
tral Lines. 

H. A. MERKEL, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc. 

JoHN Novak, McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion. 

E. B. Nutt, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

E. F. C. Parker, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

O. GorDAN PRITCHARD, Simmons Com- 
pany. 


F. S. Rapp, International Cement Corpora- 
tion. 
R. K. SHIRLEY, Freeport Texas Company. 


PITTSBURGH 


President—Witrorp H. SwINNEy, West 
Penn Power Company. 

Vice-President—ELwoop A. Berry, The 
Koppers Company. 
Treasurer—-W1LLIAM FE. SCHEIBLER, The 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Secretary—JOHN L. GLENN, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. 

Directors 

RICHARD H. BROWNE, White Tower Man- 
agement Corporation. 

Water H. Dupka, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. 

Herbert A. GipNey, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Roscok SEYBOLD, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company. 

M. Cart SpAur, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

PauL J. URQUHART, Aluminum Company 
of America. 

J. F. WoerssNerR, Davison Coke & Iron 
Company. 


PHILADELPHIA 


President—Earu D. Pace, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company. 

Vice-President—-ALBERT S. Corson, The 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

Treasurer—LOoN D. MorGan, Schramm, 
Inc. 

Secretary—R. C. CASSELBERRY, Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc. 

Directors 

WILLIAM M. Carney, Scott Paper Com- 
pany. 

VerL L. Ettiott, The Atlantic Refining 
Company. 

ELMER Hart, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany. 

Mauritz G. Myre.ius, General Refrac- 
tories Company. 

DaniEL H. ScHuttz, Leeds & Northrup 
Company. 

RussELL VAN Horn, General Water Gas 
& Electric Company. 

F. S. ReirzeL, Sun Oil Company. 


ST. LOUIS 


President—Louis G. Rowe, Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company. 

Vice-President—R. O. MOownnic, Interna- 
tional Shoe Company. 

H. F. Harrincton, The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E, J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 

Directors 

F, Eakin, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Joun C. Naytor, Pet Milk Company. 

ARTHUR C. SCHUCHARDT, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company. 

Otto C. ScHULTzZ, Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

DwicHt D. THomas, A. B. C. Brewing 
Corporation. 

F. A. ULMER, Monsanto Chemical Com- 


pany. 
E. L. Wuirte, Laclede Gas Light Company. 
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THE COMPASS ALWAYS POINTS TO 
HAPPY, CAREFREE DAYS 


BEACH at Ps TAN 
DECK SPORTS STEAMER CHAIRS 
CONGENIAL PEOPI a FRESHMENTS 


Meals GLAMOROUS NIGHTS 
baths, showers, 


Breakfasts from 30c 
radios 





800 Rooms 


Luncheon from 65c 

: P . Sing] from $2.50 
Nine fo 023 THE NAUTICAL SUN DECK 

& Double from 3.50 


Supper from 75c 
Double, twin beds 4.00 


“SKY: TOR” 


Never a Cover Charge 


- HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


TWO ORCHESTRAS ; 
Lexington Avenue at 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dancing from Cock- 


tail time to closing 


“Monthly Meeting Place of the New York City Control” 
IN THE CENTER OF THE GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 

















Fifth Annual Meeting 


Controllers Institute of America 
October 5 and 6, 1936 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 


Observance of the Fifth Anniversary 
of the forming of The Controllers In- 
stitute of America will make this as- 


semblage one of special interest. 


MAKE PLANS TO ATTEND THESE INTERESTING SESSIONS 











The eve that leads to— 


quicker figures, cheaper figures, 
more complete figures 


THE Comptometer line of adding-calcu- 
lating machines maintains its front-rank 
position in the field of accounting as 
high-speed equipment for all figure work. 


Those qualities which distinguish 
Comptometer performance—mechanical 
precision; sound construction; Con- 
trolled-Key safeguard against operating 
errors, and other automatic safety con- 
trols — are available in units suitable 
for every kind of figure work. 


The variety of machines available 
offers a suitable model for economical 
production of each class of work. 


A Comptometer representative will be 
glad to discuss the line with you, and 
recommend the machines most suitable 
to your own particular needs. A tele- 
phone call or letter to any Comptometer 

STANDARD MODEL J COMPTOMETER— office — or to the address below — will 


High-speed, dependable machine for all : » z 
bring you further information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1734 N. Paulina St. Chicago, III. 


figure work. 





20-COLUMN 
DESK UNIT COMPTOMETER— Especially 
designed for sales distribution and general 


statistical work. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











